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HOW PENN’S PRINTER WORKED 
A STUDY OF THE PENN-MEAD TRIAL BOOK 


By CARROLL FREY 


ILLIAM PENN’S book called The Peoples Ancient and 

Just Liberties Asserted, printing Penn’s own account of 

the trial of William Penn and William Mead, is one of 
the most important books he ever wrote. It is certainly one of 
his most readable books, not only because of the colorful manner 
in which it was written, but also because the Penn-Mead trial 
had such historical importance. In English jurisprudence the 
book is a classic, for the trial which is its subject determined 
the right of a jury to refuse coercion by the judge. The book 
also has interest bibliographically. 

Average readers are often puzzled by the bibliographer’s 
partiality for first editions and first printings of famous books. 
They put it down to some vagary like primogeniture, while 
very often the insistence is simply a minor manifestation of 
bibliomania. But in many cases the interest is genuinely 
scholarly, and a very good example is in the case of the research 
on the first printing of this book. 

Ever since 1867, when Joseph Smith, the bibliographer 
of Quaker books, published his volume identifying the different 
editions, it has been accepted that the first printing of the first 
edition of this book is easily determined by a typographical 
error of very high visibility on the title page. The typographical 
error is the word “ASSSRTED” thus misspelled in double 
pica type on the title page of the usually accepted first printing 
of the first edition. It stands out so strongly as to constitute a 
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genuine attraction when the book is exhibited in a showcase. 
This was remarked to Mathew Smith, the modern typographer, 
and, it was added, “it is a useful typographic error because by 
its evidence we know that the book was the first printing of the 
first edition.” To this remark Mathew Smith replied that to 
him it would be more likely evidence that the book was the 
second or a later printing. It was, he said, not really a typo- 
graphical error, but rather a matter of deliberate borrowing 
of type. Out of this statement came a detailed study of the 
problem and from the facts revealed it would appear that 
bibliographers sometimes have been misguessing at first print- 
ings of old books. 

His theory of what probably had happened in the case of 
the Penn-Mead trial book back in 1670 was that after the first 
printing the type of the title page was laid aside and, while it 
was awaiting the presswork of a later printing, the printer, 
needing a capital “E,” borrowed it from this page and replaced 
it with a capital “S.” (An “E” is the most used letter in the 
alphabet. The letter “S” is of approximately the same size in 
caps, although an “F” or an “L” would be much the same size 
and furthermore nearer in the font.) Then when the page re- 
quired reprinting the printer forgot to replace the borrowed 
letter. 

There were three printings known to collectors of this first 
edition of the book in the year 1670. The “SSS” printing, if we 
may call it that, has been accepted as the first of the three. 
Joseph Smith, in his Quaker bibliography, listed two printings 
of the 1670 edition and offered the evidence of the “SSS” as 
the key to knowing the first. 

Mathew Smith’s theory caused several of us to re-examine 
the three known printings of the 1670 edition. There are many 
puzzling points in the variations of the three printings. But it 
was found that, after ignoring Joseph Smith’s decision, com- 
mon-sense logic gave new positions after reshuffling. The 
generally-accepted second printing is clearly the first, and the 
“SSS” printing must have been the third. In other words the 
letter “E” was borrowed between the second and third printings. 

The formerly-accepted second printing (now seen to be 
the first) may be quickly recognized. It has a list of errata on 
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page 63.’ There is another clue. On page 5 of this printing, 
the line which should read “Clar: Call over the Jury” is entirely 
missing. Two names in what might be called the cast of charac- 
ters on the same page, John Robinson and Richard Ford, are 
entirely missing. Furthermore, the name of Edward Bushel is 
printed as “ Bushel.” The omission of the first name 
of Edward Bushel would be a curious error to make. Bushel 
was the most prominent man on the jury and became an historic 
figure because of this trial. Therefore he should have been 
well known by his full name, certainly to Penn. And yet here 
either Penn the author or Sowle the printer had forgotten 
Bushel’s first name. On page 8 the name again appears “ 
Bushel.” And yet on page 17, when the jury makes its report, 
Edward Bushel is given his full name. 

When we accept this printing as the first, then the pieces 
of the jigsaw puzzle begin to fall into place. On page 63 is the 
list of the errors. In the other two printings the errata list is 
absent but all the errors have been corrected, including the 
insertion of the first name of the courageous juryman, Edward 
Bushel. 

Now the natural place for a printer to make a number of 
errors is in the first printing; then in later printings he corrects 
them. In the later printings of this book the errors are corrected. 
A few new ones are made, to be sure, but they are minor errors, 
such as the wrong folio on some of the pages, and despite their 
misnumbering, the pages are found properly in place. 

The points of the theory that the typographer Mathew 
Smith brings up are based upon his many years of experience 
as a working printer, especially in hand-set composition and in 
the use of hand presses. He points out that in those old days, 
the presswork was done on paper which had been dampened, 
which explains some apparent differences between title pages. 
The type used was hand-cast. The lock-up was clumsy. There 
was no make-ready. Consequently, an eye used to the precision 
of modern composition and presswork can be thrown off guard 


1 At least one copy of the first printing is known wherein the errata 
page is missing. In this particular case the book had been bound in 
leather. Therefore it is quite possible that pages 63 and 64 (a blank) 
had disappeared before the binding. 
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by the crudity of the type and of the presswork. However, the 
spaces between pieces of type and between lines of type can be 
measured. 

The next point, and one which may untangle many puzzles, 
is this: the printers of that day, almost three centuries ago, 
and for that matter the printers of all the hand-set days up to 
the introduction of machine linotypes and monotypes, were 
under the disadvantage of a scarcity of type. Type was cast 
by hand; it was expensive, and was frequently used after it had 
lost its pristine clarity. A printer would not have type in any 
great quantity. Consequently, he could not set up type at one 
time for the full volume but was able to set up only a limited 
number of pages and the press work was for a signature of the 
number of pages governed by the size of his paper and the size 
of his press bed. In this case, the printer set up eight pages 
and printed four on a sheet. He did not print the first eight 
pages in the naturally-expected order of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 6, 7, 8. 
He first printed pages 1, 8, 2, 7 on one sheet. Then he printed 
pages 3, 6, 4, 5 on another sheet. This sheet was bound 
inside the first, so that ready for stitching he had pages 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. In the case of the Penn-Mead trial book printings 
in the Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College, 
happily the books are unbound, hence easily examined. How- 
ever, the signature marks on the bottom margins of the pages 
explain themselves. One observes that these signature marks 
form a definite pattern. The alternate marks progress every 
eight pages. 

After the printer had completed his presswork on eight 
pages he distributed that type, prepared to set type for the next 
eight pages, and put them on the press. And so on until the 
volume was completed. Under modern printing conditions, 
such a book would be typeset completely, no matter how many 
pages there were. In the case of the Penn-Mead trial book, it 
is clear that the compositor did not at once distribute the type 
of the title page, set in larger sizes of type. Apparently he did 
not have urgent need for this larger type and accordingly could 
save the type standing for a later printing. When he came to 
make a second printing he used the type of the title page, just 
as it stood. That type was again left standing. But before the 
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third printing was started the compositor borrowed the letter 
“E,” as previously explained. He also borrowed two of the 
three rules used on the title page and failed to replace these, 
as he had failed to replace the “E” in “ASSSRTED.” 

One advantage of the use of old, battered type (to the bibli- 
ographer) appears when he makes a modern examination of 
such a page, for a piece of battered type shows up with as much 
individuality as a fingerprint, despite the slight distortions 
caused by the dampening and unevenness of the paper. By ex- 
amining this title page to trace battered letters and rules it be- 
comes clear that the “SSS” printing was not the first, nor the 
second, but the third. 

This matter of setting type and printing eight pages and 
then distributing the type except the title page before starting 
to set type for the next eight pages, explains a number of points 
which must have mystified many a bibliographer. For example, 
in the Penn-Mead book he may have wondered why, since 
Edward Bushel’s name was not known when the type was set for 
pages 5 and 8, it appeared in full on page 17 as Edward Bushel. 
It is because page 17 was not printed on the same press run as 
pages 5 and 8, but later. The printer had had time to learn 
that first name. 

Another puzzle was why certain changes, apparently quite 
pointless, were made in the different printings. For example, a 
paragraph appears in the first printing in italics, and yet in the 
second printing is changed to Roman, and in the third printing 
is again in italics. Whether such changes were made out of 
editorial judgment or for convenience’s sake is unimportant. 

Clearly a bibliographer, before making a decision as to 
which is the first printing or first edition, should either have a 
background of practical experience in hand-set composition and 
hand-presswork or he should call in a practical typographer.? 
Perhaps in very fussy decisions ke would have to study type 
foundry records, bills of sale, and paper manufacturing; some- 
times a study of watermarks might be essential. 

? It is interesting that Mathew Smith’s borrowed-letter theory holds 
good for another William Penn item: the book called Good Advice, 
published in 1687. At the bottom of page 61 in the first printing appears 
an errata list. In the second printing the errata list disappears from 
page 61. All the corrections have been made and the word “PREFACE” 
on the third page is spelled “PREFACF.” 





FROM THE LIBRARY OF PASTORIUS 
By Mivprep N. Hirscu anp Dorotuy G. Harris* 


FEW months before the 1951 celebration in Germantown, 

Pennsylvania, of the three hundredth anniversary of the 

birth of Francis Daniel Pastorius, a small, leather-bound 
volume, inscribed with the name of Pastorius and the date 1683, 
was offered to the Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore 
College. It excited much interest, not only because of its associ- 
ation with the pioneer of Germantown, and signer of the 
Germantown Friends’ protest against slavery, 1688, but because 
it contained a large number of rare Quaker tracts in German, 
Dutch, and English. How did this little volume come into the 
hands of Pastorius? What influence did it exert on his religious 
views, and what were the events in his life in 1683 that might 
throw light on its history? 

The story of the life of this gifted lawyer and teacher is 
ably told by Marion Dexter Learned in his comprehensive 
biography of Pastorius.’ He gives a clear picture of the re- 
ligious influences that shaped his life, and of his contact with 
Quaker ideas. In the wake of earlier visits of William Ames, 
William Caton, Stephen Crisp, and other Quakers to Holland 
and the Rhineland, William Penn, George Fox, and Robert 
Barclay visited Holland in 1677 to attend the General Meeting 
in Amsterdam. Penn went on to Germany with a few other 
Friends to perform part of his religious services among the 
Pietists in Frankfort on the Main. 

Pastorius, who had successfully completed his law training, 
moved to Frankfort in 1679 and started practice there. Through 
a friend, he met Dr. Philipp Jakob Spener, the great Pietist, and 
lodged with Dr. Schiitz, another one of the Pietist group in 
Frankfort. Within this group, Pastorius eventually found the 
enlightenment and religious companionship he sought. This 
was the group the Quaker itinerants had visited in 1677. After 


* Mildred N. Hirsch is Catalogue and Dorothy G. Harris is Acting 
Librarian of the Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College. 


1 The Life of Francis Daniel Pastorius, the Founder of Germantown 
(Philadelphia, 1908) . 
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some years, the legal profession for which Pastorius had been 
trained became distasteful to him and his practice was interrupt- 
ed by a two-year expedition to Holland, England, France, and 
Switzerland as a guide to a gay young nobleman. At the close 
of the journey he returned to Frankfort more than ready to 
embrace a life of uprightness and serious purpose among the 
sincere and earnest Frankfort Pietists. 

About this time Penn’s account, published in 1681, of the 
new province in America,” offering hope of religious freedom 
and toleration, was being circulated. It came to the attention of 
the group at Frankfort and plans were made quietly by some 
of them to purchase land in the colony. Eventually Pastorius 
was taken into their confidence in the project. As plans de- 
veloped, he was asked to assume responsibility as an attorney 
and agent for the land company organized by the group, and 
was authorized to purchase 15,000 acres of land in Pennsyl- 
vania. In order to accomplish this he went first to Holland, 
where he saw Benjamin Furly, an English merchant who was 
the agent and attorney of the Frankfort Company at Rotterdam. 
Setting sail for England on May 4, 1683, he made the land 
purchase there and re-embarked in June for America, having 
as co-travelers in his party five men, two women, and two boys. 
After a ten-weeks voyage, during which unpalatable food, 
storms, and attacks by whales added to the discomforts and 
anxieties of the journey, the ship America docked at Phila- 
delphia. It was during this voyage that Pastorius began his 
friendship with Thomas Lloyd, who provided companionship 
through the days on shipboard. 

On arriving in Philadelphia, Pastorius went immediately 
to call on William Penn, who greeted him in a most friendly 
manner and helped him to enter into his negotiations on behalf 
of the “German Society” or “Frankfort Company.” Oswald 
Seidensticker, in his articles on Pastorius in the Penn Monthly, 
describes the settlement on the Frankfort Company’s tract be- 
tween the Schuylkill and Delaware rivers: “The whole of the 


2 Some Account of the Province of Pennsylvania in America... 
London, 1681 (Edition in Dutch: Rotterdam, 1681; in German: 
Amsterdam, 1681). 
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land forming the ‘German township’ was laid out in four 
villages, viz.: Germantown, Crisheim, Sommerhausen (Chestnut 
Hill), and Crefeld . . . the honest labor of the industrious 
pioneers . . . was rewarded with reasonable success. With 
pleasure Pastorius saw the little settlement . . . emerge from the 
difficulties of its early struggles and become more and more 
dotted with happy homes. The inhabitants were nearly all 
tradesmen, mostly weavers who varied their in-door work by 
clearing the land and cultivating their fifty acre farms.” 
Pastorius acted as adviser in law and real-estate transactions, 
and his zeal and integrity made him a leader in the community. 
Seidensticker also says: “There appears to be no data for 
determining at what precise period Pastorius became a Quaker 
... at all events it was not long after his arrival in America 
that he was found in full unison with the Friends, and quite a 
zealous member of the meeting . . . . He had charge of the 
Preparative Meeting, was often sent as delegate to the Quarterly 
Meeting in Philadelphia, and entrusted with business that 
required literary habits and fidelity.” 

Pastorius continued as agent until about 1700, when he 
relinquished his responsibilities to carry on his teaching in 
Germantown and his activities as civic leader there. He married 
in 1688 and had two sons, John Samuel and Henry, for whom 
he wrote the now famous “Beehive,” a manuscript collection of 
“common proverbs, witty sentences, wise and godly sayings, 
with the like substantial marrow of other men’s sayings.” His 
death in 1719 brought to a close the life of the leader of the 
first organized body of German immigrants to that area, and a 
“riend who attacked with courage the then-accepted practice of 
clavery. 

In leaving the “Beehive” to his sons he asked them in his 
will “not to part with them [the writings] for anything in this 
world but rather to add thereto some of their own because the 
price of wisdom is above rubies.” The “Beehive” lists books in 
the library of Pastorius, but it is in his Res Propriae that Learned 
finds the more complete list and the one that he prints in the 
Life of Francis Daniel Pastorius. The list includes the bound 


8“Francis Daniel Pastorius,” Penn Monthly, III (1872), 6, 51-57. 
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volume of Quaker tracts now at Swarthmore, describing it as 
“In einem Band: Jn-liefden tot de Verloorene ... ,”* naming 
some of the tracts included in the volume, but omitting many 
titles in the abbreviated list as given by Pastorius. 

In view of the lack of any complete and accurate descrip- 
tion of this interesting volume, it may be of some value to give 
a detailed listing of the contents here. The volume contains 
thirty-nine religious tracts printed between 1659 and 1683, 
bound in a contemporary leather binding, measuring 2014 x 15 
centimeters. The front cover of the binding is comparatively 
well preserved; it shows a double-line blind tooling paralleling 
the four sides of the cover, and another double-line bordering 
the back. The leather of the back cover has been lost but the 
original boards are present. The back strip is extant, but 
slightly worn and the top part missing. Manuscript notes and 
signatures of the Van Cleve family (former owners of the 
volume) appear on the blank verso of the last leaves of some 
of the pamphlets and an index to the volume is given on the 
last two pages in Pastorius’ own handwriting. 


The individual items are listed here in the form of short- 
title bibliographical enumeration with collation and with refer- 
ence principally to Joseph Smith’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
Friends’ Books. Wherever the reference to Smith is felt to be 
insufficient, or where an item is not described in Smith, refer- 
ence is made to other bibliographies or catalogues, namely: 

B.M.—British Museum. General Catalogue of Printed Books. 


F.H.L.—Friends House Library, London. Card catalogue, 
filmed 1941. 


Henkels—Stanislau- V. Henkels. Quakeriana. 


Hull—William I. Hull. Swarthmore College Monographs on 
Quaker History. 


Knuttel—W. P. C. Kauttel. Catalogus van de pamfletten verzame- 
lung ... [in] Koninlijke bibliotheek, Hague. 

It should be noted that nos. 13, 14, 19, and 30 are not 
listed in any edition in Smith, the British Museum Catalogue, 
or any of the other obvious listings, while nos. 12, 16, 21, 23, 
24, 26, 27 and 32 are listed in Smith but in different editions. 


* Learned, p. 274-277. 
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By far the largest number of the tracts—twenty-eight out 
of thirty-nine—are in Dutch. The German tracts, as far as 
imprint is given, are printed in Holland, and the English tracts 
are together at the end of the volume. The author who is best 
represented in this pamphlet volume is George Fox with seven 
items; this is not surprising and simply attests to the great 
influence which Fox had not only in England but also beyond 
its boundaries. The next in frequency is William Penn with 
four tracts; all the others are represented with three or fewer 
items. One tract is by a non-Friend. 


1. Nayler, James. Liefde tot de verloorene... 
Amsterdam? 1669. 62, [2] p. 
Smith, II, 224; B.M. Translation of: Love to the lost. 


2. Penington, Isaac. Den wegh des lévens... 
Rotterdam, Pieter van Wijnbrugge; Amsterdam, 
Jacob Claus, 1675. 4 unnumb. leaves, 103 p. 
Smith, II, 338. Translation of: The way of life and death. 

Ames, William. Een, getuygenis van den wegh des lévens tot 

die géne ... Amsterdam, Jacob Claus, 1677. 36 p. 
Smith, I, 30. 

Penn, William. De waarheyt ontdekt, en verhoogt.. . 
Amsterdam, Jacob Claus, 1675. 6 unnumb. leaves, 72 
[misprint for 27], [1] p. 

Smith, II, 283; Knuttel 11364. Translation of Truth exalted. 

Park, James. Christus Jesus verhooght . . . Amsterdam, 
Christoffel Cunradus, 1670. 24 p. 

Smith, II, 254. 

Fox, George. Een getuygenisse, begrypende wat wy van 
Christo gelooven ... Rotterdam, Jan Pietersz Groenwout; 
Amsterdam, Jacob Claus, 1680. 92 p. 

Smith, I, 676. Translation of: A testimony of what 
we believe of Christ. 

[Fox, Mrs. Margaret (Askew) Fell] Vrouwen spreecken 
gerechtvaerdight beweesen ende ge-eygent door de 
schriftuer .. . Amsterdam, 1668. 16 p. 

Smith, I, 600. Translation of: Women speaking justified. 

Ames, William. De valsche propheten bekent aen haere 
vrughten ...[n.p.] 1659. 50, [1] p. 

Smith, I, 29. 

Fox, George. Een getuygenisse aan alle menschen.. . 
[Rotterdam] Jan Pietersz Groenwout; Amsterdam. 
Jacob Claus, 1679. 20 p. 

Smith, I, 696. 
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[Fox, George] Een papier in de wereldt uytgesonden... 
Amsterdam, 1669. 8 p. 
Smith, I, 645; II, 442. Translation of: 
A paper sent forth into the world. 

Howgill, Francis. De heerlijkheyt van de waere kerck, 
a. ... Amsterdam, Christoffel Cunradus, 1670. vii, 87, 

1] p. 

Smith, I, 994; Knuttel 9866. Translation of: 
The glory of the true church discovered. 


Crisp, Stephen. Een geklanck des alarms, geblaezen binnen 
de landt-paelen van het geestelijcke Aegypten .. . 
Amsterdam, Jacob Claus, 1675. 36 p. 

F.H.L.; no Dutch edition in Smith. Translation of: 
An alarum sounded in the borders of spiritual Egypt. 


Fox, George. Beschirmung der Warheit ... Amsterdam, 
Jacob Claus, 1679. 21 p. 

B.M.; not in Smith. 

Barclay, Robert . . . Antwort und Erlauterung auf 
Benedict Fighen Predigern in Dantzig . . . Amsterdam, 
Jacob Claus, 1680. 29, [1] p. 

Not in Smith, etc. 

Hendricks, Pieter. Antwoord op eenige beschuldigingen 
die Gerrit Roosen .. . heeft voortgebracht . . . Rotterdam, 
Jan Pietersz Groenwout; Amsterdam, Jacob Claus 
[signed 1683] 16 p. 

Smith, I, 935 (without date). 

Caton, William. Een woort ter rechter tijt.. . 
Amsterdam, 1669. 8 p. 

Hull; this edition not in Smith. 

[Penington, Isaac] Einige Anmerckungen vorgestellet an 
die Juden... [n.p., n.d.] 8 p. 

Smith, II, 343. Translation of: Some consideration 
propounded to the Jews. 

Fox, George. Der heydenen godts-geleertheyt, gebracht 
over de hoofden van alle < soo genaemde > christenen 
. .. Amsterdam, Christoffel Cunradus, 1674. 24 p. 
F.H.L.; not in Smith. Translation of: The heathens 
divinity set upon the heads of all called Christians. 


Keith, George. Eine Antwort auff das fiienffte Begehren 
... Amsterdam, Jacob Claus, 1681. 1 unnumb. leaf, 6 p. 
Not in Smith, etc. 

Jacobs, Jacob. Een antwort op vijf vragen... 
Amsterdam, Christoffel Cunradus, 1670. 16 p. 

Smith, II, 4. 
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Fox, George Eenige vragen om éverwégen te worden by 
den paus van Rémen . . . Rotterdam, Jan Pietersz 
Groenwout, 1678. 8 p. 

This ed. not in Smith, etc. 


Copper, Reiner. Copia zweyer Schreiben an ein 
wohl-ehrwiirdiges Consistorium zu Duissburg .. . 
[n.p., signed 1683] 7 p. 

Non-Quaker. 


Ames, William. Goeden raet en vermaninge, aen alle 
vrienden der waerheyt . . . Amsterdam, Christoffel 
Cunradus, 1674. 11, 4 p. 

Knuttel 11244; this ed. not in Smith. Translation of: 
Good counsell and advice to all friends of truth. 


Crisp, Stephen. Een send-brief van tédere raadt en 
vermaninge . . . Rotterdam, Jan Pietersz Groenwout; 
Amsterdam, Jacob Claus [n.d.] 16 p. 

This ed. not in Smith, etc. Translation of: 
An epistle of tender counsel and advice. 


Crisp, Stephen. Een sendt-brief, om gelesen te worden in alle 
vergaderingen van de vrienden der waarheyt .. . 
Rotterdam, Pieter van Wijnbrugge; Amsterdam, 
lacob Claus, 1676. 1 unnumb. leaf, 6 p. 

Smith, I, 476. 


Fox, George. Een sentbrief aangaande het ware vasten, 
bidden, en de ware eere . . . Rotterdam, Jan Pietersz 
Groenwout, 1678. 1 unnumb. leaf, 12 [instead of 14] p. 
Knuttel 11649; this ed. not in Smith. Translation of: 

An epistle concerning the true fasting, praying and worship. 


Hendricks, Elisabeth. Een brief van toegenégentheyd en 
vriendelijke vermaninge ... Rotterdam, Jan Pietersz 
Groenwout; Amsterdam, Jacob Claus, 1679. 7 p. 
This ed. not in Smith, etc. 


Hendricks, Pieter. Een tédere groetenisse van opregte en 
ongeveynsde liefde . . . Rotterdam, Jan Pietersz 
"70 


Groenwout; Amsterdam, Jacob Claus, 1678. 8 p. 
Smith, I, 935. 


[Hendricks, Pieter] Een vermaning aen vrienden.. . 
[Amsterdam, Christoffel Cunradus, 1671] 8 p. 
Smith, I, 935. 


Crook, John. Een sendt-brief, aen alle die jongh in de 
waerheyt . . . Amsterdam, Christoffel Cunradus, 1673. 8 p. 
Not in Smith, etc. Translation of: An epistle to all that’s 
young in the truth, and lately convinced. 
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[Dirrecks, Geertruyde Nissen] Een send-brief aen vrienden in 
Holland, Vriesland, Paltz, Crevelt, Frederik-Stad, Dantzik, 
&c.... Rotterdam, Jan Pietersz Groenwout; Amsterdam, 
Jacob Claus [signed 1682] 15 p. 

Smith, I, 536. 

Barclay, Robert. Een brief van liefde, en vriendelijken 
raad aan de ambassadeurs van de potentaten van Europa... 
Rotterdam, Jan Pietersz Groenwout, 1678. 21 p. 

Knuttel 11614; this ed. not in Smith. Translation of: 
An epistle of love and friendly advice, to the ambassadors. 


Penn, William. Copye van een missive uyt Londen [sic]... 
Rotterdam, Pieter van Wijnbrugge, 1675. [12 p.] 

Smith, II, 295; Knuttel 11365. 

Penn, William. Send-brieff an die Biirgermeister und Raht 
der Stadt Danzig . . . Amsterdam, Christoffel Cunradus, 
1675. 8 p. 

Smith, I], 295; Henkels, 623. 

Watkins, Morgan. The marks of the true church... 
[London? ] 1675. 27 p. 

Smith, II, 863 (no place) ; B.M. another ed. 
(London, 1676) 

Knight, Nicholas. A comparison between the true and false 
ministers in their calling ...{n.p.] 1675. 22 p. 

Smith, I], 71; B.M. 

[Hutchinson, Thomas] Forced uniformity neither Christian 
nor prudent... ([n.p., signed 1675] 8 p. 

Smith, I, 1026. 

[ Farnworth, Richard], The pure language of the spirit of 
truth... {n.p., n.d. ] 7 p. 

Smith I, 589-590 (probably one of the eds. listed) 


Penn, William. An epistle, containing a salutation to all 
faithful Friends ... (London, A. Sowle, 1682] 7, [1] p 
Smith, II, 302. 


Whether Pastorius acquired this remarkable volume by 
purchase or gift it now seems impossible to determine. He had 
contacts in the year 1683 with Pietists in Germany, with the 
Friends in Holland, and with persons in England on his way 
to America. In all probability he had the tracts with him on 
shipboard on the America. The predominance of Dutch imprints 
suggests that they might have been a gift or purchase from one 
of his Dutch Quaker friends as he set out for the New World. 
William I. Hull, in his William Penn and the Dutch Quaker 
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Migration to Pennsylvania says: “His acceptance of Quakerism 
appears to have dated from the voyage to Pennsylvania, on 
which he became an intimate friend of the eminent Quaker, 
Thomas Lloyd.” If this was the case, these tracts (the first of 
which was inscribed some time during that eventful year) must 
have confirmed the truths Pastorius was discovering, and the 
sea voyage would have given the owner ample time to read and 
reread them. Published between the years 1659 and 1683 
mostly in Amsterdam and Rotterdam, the tracts were written to 
defend the new Quaker teachings. Learned suggests that 
Pastorius had probably not been closely allied with any separa- 
tist sect until his return to Frankfort in 1682. As a student, 
however, an awareness of the religious struggles of his day 
might have led him to purchase and read some of these items 
as they were issued. Or perhaps he bought them during his 
travels in 1680-82, which took him into all three of the language- 
areas represented in the volume. In that case, the volume might 
have been bound by Pastorius himself in 1683. His signature 
appears only on the title page of the first pamphlet. 

Friends and admirers of Pastorius may hope that other 
volumes of Quaker writings once a part of his library may yet 
be discovered, for several are listed among his books. We can 
indeed be grateful to those who recognize their value and place 
them in libraries, where they may be available to interested 
scholars. 





WHITTIER AND WHITMAN: 
UNCONGENIAL PERSONALITIES 


By Josepu M. Ernest, Jr.* 


IXTY-ONE years ago death came to two American poets of 
Quaker extraction—John Greenleaf Whittier and Walt 
Whitman. Both were old men; Whittier was eighty-four, 

Whitman, seventy-two. In addition to their Quaker extraction, 
there were several points of similarity between them: both 
sprang from humble families and retained their early sympathy 
for the working classes; both were relatively uneducated ex- 
cept by their own efforts; both cut, if not their eye teeth, at 
least their wisdom teeth upon the tough ring of newspaper 
editorship; both were American patriots and democrats; both 
were neglected and even actively opposed by conservative 
citizens in early life but were accepted and honored in their 
later decades; and both chose to live and die in bachelorhood. 
Nevertheless, Whittier, the practical politician, active reformer, 
and revered moral exemplar, found little that was congenial in 
Whitman, the idealist, whose practical morality is not generally 
considered worthy of emulation. 

Whittier apparently became acquainted with Walt Whit- 
man’s work when Leaves of Grass was first published in 1855. 
Many years later Whitman said that a friend had told him of 
Whittier’s early attempt to read the Leaves, which bogged down 
when he came to the “indelicate passages” (Whitman’s phrase), 
upon which he threw the book into the fire.’ Whittier was careful 
afterwards never to mention even the title of Leaves of Grass, 
and, unless compelled by circumstances, never to mention the 
name of its author. Whitman tells of an interview between 
Whittier and a newspaper reporter, during which the poet dex- 
terously avoided any definite expression of opinion regarding 
the Leaves.” In 1876 Whittier published Songs of Three 
Centuries, an anthology of British and American poetry, which 
contains poems by a great many major and minor writers, but 


* Assistant Professor of English, Mississippi Southern College. 
1 Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (Boston, 1906), 
I, 127. 
? Tbid. 
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not one line by Whitman.’ In 1887 Whitman wrote a poetic 
tribute for Whittier’s eightieth birthday,* hoping to elicit in 
return some expression from the New Englander concerning 
Leaves of Grass, but Whittier’s polite letter of acknowledgment 
carefully avoided mention of the disturbing book. Upon reading 
the letter, Whitman handed it to Horace Traubel with the 
remark, 

You will be pleased to see how successfully the old man steers 

clear of trouble .... [It] has been a part of his business to 

keep me at a distance—to discredit my work .... I know 

from this or that quoted from Whittier about me—words not 

so much of censure as of regret—that he got started wrong 

with the Leaves and never recovered.® 


In 1889 Whittier was still waging his campaign of silence. A 
representative of the Boston Herald asked him to head a sub- 
scription list for a fund to build a house for Whitman. Whittier 
returned the list unsigned, with the noncommittal answer that 
though he would give his “mite” to help one in need, he had 
no desire to head the list.° 

Whittier’s motive in this campaign of silence is clear. His 
opinions on a great variety of subjects were eagerly sought by 
a host of admirers, and he was always careful not to do or say 
anything, especially in public, that might possibly mislead 
somebody who had confidence in him. Therefore, since he con- 
sidered the influence of Whitman morally degrading, he did 
not wish to give people the impression that he was a supporter 
of Whitman. 


® Incidentally, Whittier’s southern friend Hayne, in reviewing the 
book for the Wilmington, North Carolina, Morning Star, March 11, 
1876, highly applauded Whittier’s omission of the work of “that prurient 
poetaster.” The review is quoted in The Correspondence of Bayard 
Taylor and Paul Hamilton Hayne, ed. Charles Duffy (Baton Rouge, La., 
1945), p. 24. 

*“As the Greek’s Signal Flame,” The Complete Writings of Walt 
Whitman, The Collector’s Camden Edition, ed. R. M. Bucke et al. (New 
York, ca. 1902), il, 320. 

5 Traubel, II, 8. 

® Manuscript letter from Whittier to Mrs. James T. Fields, dated 
April 21, [1889], in the Huntington Library. 
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In order to avoid giving that impression, Whittier was 
once forced into a public expression of disapproval concerning 
Whitman. The time was 1885, when Thomas Donaldson asked 
Whittier and a number of other literary people to donate ten 
dollars each to buy Whitman a horse and carriage. The sum 
was small, and Whittier hoped that his name would be incon- 
spicuous on the long list of contributors; yet he had misgivings 
as to the propriety of acceding to the request. In perplexity he 
asked the advice of his good friend Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
who advised him to make the donation, in spite of the highly 
objectionable quality of parts of Leaves of Grass; for, said 
Holmes, making the contribution would be a mere act of humani- 
tarianism.' Whittier sent the money, and with it, the following 
letter: 

I am sorry to hear of the physical disabilities of the man 
who tenderly nursed the wounded Union soldiers and as 
tenderly sung the dirge of their great captain. I have no 
doubt, in his lameness, that a kind, sober-paced roadster would 
be more serviceable to him than the untamed, rough-jolting 
Pegasus he has been accustomed to ride—without check or 
snaffle. I enclose my mite, for the object named in thy note, 
with all good wishes. 

I need not say perhaps that I have been pained by some 
portions of W. W.’s writings, which for his own sake, and that 
of his readers, I wish could be omitted. 


In spite of this precaution, however, Whittier’s generosity was 
evidently mistaken for an endorsement of Leaves of Grass, and 
he was criticized accordingly. He testily wrote to a friend that 
the gift was “a mere act of humanity on my part, for I am no 
friend or admirer of him.” Disgusted, he added, “I think I 
will not do a good-natured thing again.”” He was so disturbed 
at the public misunderstanding of his act that he dashed off the 


™Holmes to Whittier, Sept. 7, 1885, in Whittier Correspondence 
from the Oak Knoll Collections, 1830-1892, ed. John Albree (Salem, 
1911), pp. 241-242. 

® Thomas Donaldson, Walt Whitman the Man (New York, 1896), 
p. 175. 

® Manuscript letter, dated Sept. 24, 1885, in the Berg Collection, New 
York Public Library. 
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following letter addressed to the Boston Transcript: 
I did not know [Whitman] personally, and had but very slight 


knowledge of his writings, which, while indicating a certain 
virile vigor and originality, seemed to me often indefensible 
from a moral point of view. But I had heard of his assiduous 
labors as a nurse in Union Hospitals, and had read his tender 
tribute to the memory of President Lincoln, and . . . gave my 
mite for the object to which my attention was called, stating 
at the same time my feelings in regard to some portions of 
Whitman’s writings, and my wish for his own as well as the 
public’s sake, for their expurgation.’° 


After getting this out of his system, however, Whittier apparent- 
ly decided not to mail the letter, for it was found among his 
papers at his death.’ Thus after one public statement con- 
cerning the questionable nature of parts of Whitman’s work, 
Whittier relapsed into his wonted silence on the subject. 

Whitman’s reaction to Whittier’s attitude occasionally 
showed that he was nettled, for Whittier was a man of such 
importance in the last third of his century that not even Walt 
Whitman could ignore his disfavor."* Whitman could not 
understand why Whittier’s stern morality would allow him to 
select Robert Burns for “special laudations” and at the same 
time cause him to turn his back upon Leaves of Grass.** Whitman 
said that what he objected to was Whittier’s ““misunderstanding” 
of him. 

But notwithstanding Whittier’s lack of sympathy for him, 
Whitman maintained in general an unprejudiced attitude to- 
ward the New Englander. He agreed with Traubel that, after 
all, there was no reason to expect one of Whittier’s “spiritual 
bent” to understand the author of Leaves of Grass. “We would 
not travel well harnessed to the same rig,” he admitted.” He 
said generously that Whittier’s tone was “genuine—wholly, 


10 Albert Mordell, Quaker Militant: John Greenleaf Whittier 
(Boston, 1933), pp. 269-270. 

11 [hid. 

12 See Traubel, Index, which cites a number of conversations with 
Whitman in 1888 that touched on Whittier. 

18 Tbid., II, 251. 

14 Tbid., II, 8. 

15 Thid. 
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beautifully genuine.”’* He always admired Whittier and often 
discussed him with friends, placing him sometimes third among 
the American writers, and sometimes fourth, with Emerson, 
Bryant, and Longfellow above him.’’ He considered Whittier 
“rather a grand figure,” though “pretty lean and ascetic” and 
“not composite and universal enough (doesn’t wish to be, 
doesn’t try to be) for ideal Americanism.”’* His most formal 


appraisal of Whittier (the 1887 birthday poem was only a brief 
tribute) was a passage in Specimen Days, April 16, 1881: 


In Whittier, with his special themes—(his outcropping love of 
heroism and war, for all his Quakerdom, his verses at times 
like the measur’d step of Cromwell’s old veterans ) —in Whittier 
lives the zeal, the moral energy, that founded New England— 
the splendid rectitude and ardor of Luther, Milton, George 
Fox—I must not, dare not, say the wilfulness and narrowness— 
though doubtless the world needs now, and always will need, 
almost above all, just such narrowness and wilfulness.'® 


Let us return for a final word concerning Whittier’s attitude 
toward Whitman. In spite of his antagonism toward some por- 
tions of Leaves of Grass, it is to be remembered that he com- 
mended both Whitman’s generous work in the army hospitals 
and his “tender tribute to the memory of President Lincoln.” 
By the latter he may have meant either ““When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom’d” or “O Captain! My Captain.” No doubt 
if Whittier could have disregarded the moral issues involved, 
there is much more in Whitman’s work that he would have 
found appealing because of its lyricism, imagination, and 
genuine feeling; but if Whittier had disregarded the moral 
issues even once, he would have been by so much the less 
Whittier. Though Whitman’s all-embracing sympathies included 
Whittier’s work, Whittier’s sterner and more exclusive sympa- 
thies did not reach out to touch Leaves of Grass. In these 
attitudes each man was true to his own character. 


16 Thid., II], 552. 

17 Tbid., IT, 533. 

18 Letter from Whitman to W. S. Kennedy, Oct. 10, 1889 (quoted 
from Mordell, p. 268). 

19 Complete Writings of Whitman, V, 9. 
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Notes and Documents 


GEORGE FOX AND THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
By Henry J. Caprury 


In writing about Penn, Collinson, and the Royal Society in 
this BuLtetin (36 [1947], 19 ff.), I knew that in the long 
history of that Society Friends have had an important part, 
“forty times their quota of Fellows in proportion to their 
numbers.” But it never occurred to me that George Fox knew 
the Society and even played on its name. That I think is definite- 
ly shown in his essay The Royal Law of God revived: Wherein 
you may see that all Nations of men may keep in it a Royal 
Society, &c. This closely-printed 44-page essay was published in 
1672 about halfway between the date of the formation of the 
Royal Society in 1660 and the election to it in 1681 of William 
Penn. 

Taking as his two texts the passage in James 2:8 about the 
“royal law of liberty” and what we call the Golden Rule, Fox 
argues that since all men have something of God in them, 
whether Jews, Turks, heathen, or Christians, and since all 
creeds and worships are man-made, persecution for religion is 
not doing to all men as we would have them do to us. He 
stoutly upholds the universality of what is technically called 
“natural religion.” The society Fox speaks of is not the Society 
of Friends but the tolerant fellowship of all religions of man- 
kind. All “would have liberty in a common society.” 

That the term Royal Society is not an accidental combina- 
tion of words is shown by its recurrence several times in the 
text, for example: 

So then it may be seen here, that there is something of 


God in man, to answer his Royal Laws, to keep a Society in it 
(p. 8). 

Now here it is plain, that there was something in the 
Gentiles as also in the Jews . . . to keep both the Natural 
Affections and Royal Society (p. 9). 
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So then they would by this means come to the Royal Law 
and to the Royal Society indeed, which is above all Societies 
that Nations, Peoples, Tongues and Languages have made, in 
all which there is Discord (p. 18, cf. pp. 24, 35, etc.) 


Three or four years before, in 1668, when Fox wrote the very 
similar Gospel-Liberty, and the Royal Law of Love, it evidently 
had not occurred to him to connect the scriptural “royal law 
of liberty” with the British Royal Society. He does not make 
invidious comparisons as Isaac Penington does that same year. 
Probably he knew less about the learned society’s purpose. 
Slight though his knowledge may have been, it is additional 
evidence that the new Society penetrated to the consciousness of 


Friends. 





A QUAKER VOYAGE IN 1784 


Edited by Witttam Wistar CoMFort 


A little band of Quakers set out from the Delaware on the 
Commerce, Captain Thomas Truxtun, on April 25, 1784. The best- 
known account of their voyage to Gravesend is that of Rebecca Jones 
from which William J. Allinson published extended extracts in his 
Memorials of Rebecca Jones. Unfortunately the present whereabouts 
of her diary east-bound is not known, though the manuscript of her 
return voyage is in the Haverford College Library. There also, loaned 
by Mrs. Edward Wanten Smith of Germantown, is the manuscript 
account of the same east-bound voyage by another passenger, Sarah Hill 
Dillwyn, less celebrated than her famous and beloved husband George 
Dillwyn (1738-1820), but belonging to a large family connection whose 
many descendants still survive. This Sarah Hill (1738/9-1826) who 
was married to George Dillwyn in 1759 never had any children of her 
own, but she had so many devoted sisters and nieces and nephews that 
she never suffered from lack of company and correspondents. The 
reader interested in further identifications than are necessary here is 
referred to Letters of Doctor Richard Hill and his Children collected and 
arranged by John Jay Smith (Philadelphia, 1854), Recollections of 
John Jay Smith (Philadelphia, 1892), and Memorials of Rebecca Jones 
by William J. Allinson (Philadelphia, n.d.). 

It seems that there was great activity among traveling ministers 
after the conclusion of the Revolutionary War. On this voyage went 
Thomas Ross, Samuel Emlen, Sr., and Samuel Emlen, Jr. (who was 
later to marry Susanna Dillwyn, niece of George), the two Dillwyns 
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themselves, Mehetabel Jenkins, and Rebecca Jones. It was a very con- 
genial Quaker party which so filled the cabin quarters of the little ship 
that there were only two other cabin passengers. Several incidents 
in Sarah Dillwyn’s journal-letter here published are also mentioned by 
Rebecca Jones. But what follows is Sarah’s, misspelled words and all. 
Life for five weeks on this tiny vessel may be compared with that of 
Friends traveling to Oxford in 1952. Perhaps there was more difference 
in the circumstances attending what Rebecca Jones called their “watery 
peregrination” than in the spirit which animated the travelers. Sarah 
Dillwyn was abroad with her husband for seven years on this journey 
and again in 1793 for nine years more. But this is her first voyage and, 
though not a gifted journalist, she enables us to share with her relatives 
in what she considered the features of life at sea. 


1784. We have uncommon fine weather, & as I’ve been writeing 
to my precious Sister Moore,’ I thought I must not neglect my 
dear Sister Morris,? who I am much with in mind. Nor do I 
think that Seperation or new connections will ever be the means 
of driving from my memory the many acts of kindness thy fond 
heart was continually heaping on me. How will my poor Mamma 
Worral’® & Sister Nancy* miss thee when the leaves Burlington. 


We have all been very sick, (but my self the least so) I 
mean the Women & my poor G.D. whose loose fore tooth has at 
last drop’d out. The Captain has just told us that we have gone 
the last 24 hours exactly 240 miles, & that a man might go to 
Sea his whole life without having such fine weather, our first 
week was very rough & T.R.° & S.E.° had bad falls, the first 


1 Milcah Martha Hill (Patty), a younger sister of the journalist and 
the only child in the family to be born in Madeira, married Dr. Charles 
Moore. 

* Margaret Hill Morris, author of a well-known Revolutionary diary, 
resided much of her widowed life at Burlington, N. J. 

’“Mamma Worral” was first married to John Dillwyn, father of 
George, by whom she had a daughter Ann Dillwyn. After his death, 
she married Peter Worrell. She was thus by her first marriage the 
mother-in-law of Sarah Dillwyn. 

* Hannah Hill married her cousin Dr. Samuel Preston Moore and 
raised several of her younger sisters while their parents lived in Funchal, 
Madeira. 

5 Thomas Ross (1708-1796), a minister in the Society of Friends, of 
Irish birth. He died shortly afterward at York, England, at the home 
of Lindley Murray and is buried beside John Woolman. 

® Samuel Emlen, Sr. 
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hurt his Shin badly, he has since got much better. About a week 
ago a Curlew plover flew on board which they caught & gave to 
me. I intend to take it on shore for the Children if it lives. We 
were above 300 miles from land when it came. We have seen 
several Whales Spouting water at a distance & there I hope they 
will keep, for ’ve no Curiosity to have a nearer view—& 3 times 
seen sholes of porposes, & some of “Mother Cary’s Chickens” 
which is a sign of Wind. They tell me ’tis impossible to ketch 
them, they fly as nimble as bats. I wanted one sadly for my 
Sukey.’ They are a brown & white small bird, with a foot like a 
duck. Notwithstanding some rough Seas so as to wash over 3 
pigs & kill’d a good many chickens, I’ve never once been terri- 
fied—but felt a resignation that has amaz’d me. Our Company 
harmonizing & the weather mostly pleasant, has made the voyage 
thus far tolerable but indeed a Sea life is a most uncomfortable 
one. What wou’d have become of our tender little Susan had 
she been here she must have sunk under the fatigue, loss of 
sleep, damp & cruel bad Smells for the 2 first weeks. I cou’d not 
get to Sleep till towards Morning but am now better reconcil’d 
to the noise of the water against the Ship, creaking of the Masts, 
Larboard’s watch ahoye, &c. However some days & nights are 
very still. My dreams have constantly presented one or other 
of you, my beloved Sisters, or my Dear parents & Sister at 
Burlington to my imagination, & my Sweet Susan, who I seem’d 
to see the other night on a ladder, with her Aunt A.D.* & I en- 
deavour’d to save from a fall. 

Notwithstanding we sail away so rapidly, we go as smooth 
as if we were on a mill pond. As the Captain has it, he says we 
know little about going to Sea, “positively he never knew such a 
time in his life.” I told him that friends generally made haste 
when they went to Yearly Meeting, but to make up for these fine 
jerks, we now & then have a calm & then contrary Winds. We 
find Chocolate, baum, & Sage, cranburrys, apples, dried beef, 
unsweet ned rusk, Sausages above all, lemons, oranges, almonds 


7A pet name for Susanna Dillwyn, the greatly-beloved daughter of 
William Dillwyn and his first wife Sarah Logan Smith. Born in 1769 
she married Samuel Emlen, Jr. in 1798. 

* Ann Dillwyn (1746-1838), sister of George and William Dillwyn, 
became the second wife of John Cox, Jr. in 1785. 
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& raisons, but when we are well, we can eat almost any thing 
with a good relish. The Captain promotes our having a fire, & 
some Days it has felt pleasant, & helps to purify the Air. 


Dear old Thomas smokes his pipe & reads his testament 
very contentedly. The Captain & passengers are much pleas’d 
with him, & he often gives them a little Sermon & good. 

When we liv’d at Greenbank [Burlington] we us’d to 
enliven the breakfast scene with our dreams, & now we do the 
same. “I tho’t last Night my precious Sister Moore went with 
me to see Sister Lamar,’ who was a good deal like her in person 
& dress. As to myself I seem’d to be dress’d in a short gown 
with my usual no exactness, & I thought my English Sister 
receiv'd me with open arms. I found her just as Dear Brother 
Hill’® said she wou’d be, & I felt as easy as an old Shoe. She 
left Brother Lamar, & other Company & walk’d back with us.” 
Now as dreams some times go contrary, how shou’d I feel if she 
was really unwilling to see me at all?" 

I am often interrupted & generally one or other talking, 
but the pleasure of seeming to chat with you my ever dear 
Creatures, keeps me scribbling on, tho’ I’ve poor entertainment 
for you. This is intended as a joint letter for my dear Sister 
Morris, Sister Patty & Sister Nancy. 

On looking in the thread case, found a skein just to suit to 
mend the lining of my G.D.’s coat which he’s tore. I suppose it 
was put there by my dear Rakey.’* What shall I do with her 
Counterpain? The green curtain was particularly acceptable in 
screening my little cabbin. I cant tell the number of Ships we 
have seen, some times, 13 or 14 round us, & have spoke to several 
2 or 3 so near, that we might have thrown a biscuit on board. 
The Captain behaves with great kindness & quite like a gentle- 
man, as do the two Cabbin Passengers Wm. Ludlam & R. Ely, 

® Mary Hill married Thomas Lamar, an Englishman, in 1748 and 
thereafter lived in England. 

10 Our journalist had two brothers, Dr. Richard, Jr. and Henry. 

11 This last paragraph was published in Letters of Dr. Richard Hill 
and his Children, p. 244. 

121 assume this to refer to Sister Rachel who married Richard Wells 


of England in 1758 but who lived with her husband and large family of 
children in Philadelphia. 
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at first we were at a loss, but now better. We have a Variety of 
good Provision, fresh & salt, nicely boil’d, or roasted every day, 
with as good plumb-puddings & pancakes as I’ve eat on Shore. 
The raisons, Lemons, & Oranges, with the Cakes, hold out brave- 
ly, rusk without Sugar is most acceptable. The Sausages were 
quite a dainty to all. Today we had a roast hind qr. of Pork, a 
stew Pork, & a large turené of Chicken broth well Season’d, with 
pepper & onions, it tasted like the gravy of a fine Chicken Pye & 
the Potatoes like Chesnuts. The Capt. often reminds me of a 
choice old Hen, progging for her brood, he first picks out nice 
bits for the Women, & never helps himself till all are serv’d. The 
Invalids brightened up & din’d heartily. I’ve just been call’d 
up to See a Ship. We were much alarm’d about an Hour ago by 
a large Sheeps falling thro’ the sky light. The glass & frame 
was broke to pieces & if young S.E. had not remov’d from the 
table under it, where he was writing it might have kill’d him. 
The birds of various kinds keep flying on board, & a little martin 
is now [torn]. They caught one yesterday but it died, & I’ve 
filled it with pepper, it was suppos’d to come from France, tho’ 
we’re some leagues from land. The little creature was almost 
spent. We are now above 400 miles from Land. The 18th. of 
the month spoke with a brig from Amsterdam bound to New 
York. The Captain desired him to put us in the papers. On 
sight of a vessel we all get on Deck the 13 stripes are hoisted, & 
we feel as impatient to know from whence she came &c as my 
dear Sister Morris us’d to do, about her packets in the Stage 
boat.* 19th. of the month [5th.] the wind is fair & we go only 
between 8 & 9 miles an hour. T.R. has had a slight fit of the 
Ague. The rest finely to day. Dear S. Emlen treats me with the 
affection of an own Brother, & indeed we are a little Band of 
Love, as R.J.’* calls us. We find her a very agreeable Sensible 
Woman. She often reads to us, & the other afternoon read thro’ 
the book of Job. Tho’ she’s very sick at times exerts herself as 
much as possible to keep well, & we waik smartly on deck. When 
we leave off she fancifully tells me of having paid 3 or 4 visits, 


18 This was the little packet-boat which ran between Philadelphia 
and Burlington. 


14 Rebecca Jones. 
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some to her H.C.,"* M. Hains,’® H. Pemberton’ & others. 

We are now in Longtd 45 west from London, that’s up- 
wards of 600 miles to Dover. The Captain says if we had but 
1 or 2 good Breezes we shou’d soon see land plain. He has 
offer’d to copy his journal for Becky,’* & young S.E. for me, 
which I shall send you when read please to let Dear Sister Patty 
have it. Young S.E. is very attentive to me, & hopes I will look 
on him as one of my own boys. 

The further I move from you my dear creatures, the nearer 
you feel to my Heart. I hope the dear Girls will not forget 
their poor old Aunt D."* now we are seperated. I love them with 
an equal warmth, tho’ my Hannah,” being most with me to- 
wards the last, generally accompanys me to the land of nod. 
I dont know that I’ve miss’d seeing one of you in these ex- 
cursions, little Chell” too lags after me. 

The weather has been very fine for 2 days past & no disa- 
greeable motion in the Ship. All our Company pleas’d with 
each other. I’ve mended a pair Stockings, hem’d a border & 1 
Handkerchief. We are now within soundings. S.E. with his 
usual pleasantry says Thy sister Patty [torn] so & she’ll smile, 
& remember me affectionately to all thy Sisters & Aunt. My 
G.D. and M. Jenkins are now as hearty as any of us, tho’ I ex- 
pect a little rough weather will make them relaps. 

An old worsted gown wou’d have been preferable to callico 
for they soil fast. The Captain has just brought us a Sample 
of British earth or rather gravel. As Dear T.R. whispered to 
himself the other day “what shall we render for all thy benefits” 
& indeed we have been mercifully dealt with in this voyage. I 
feel no other uneasiness in being where I am but that of Seper- 
ation from my dear Aunt & other connections. My mind has 


15 Hannah Cathrall, intimate friend of Rebecca Jones. 

16 Margaret Haines. 

17 Hannah Pemberton. 

18 Rebecca Jones. 

19 Sarah Dillwyn considered herself old at forty-six! 

2° Probably Hannah Hill Wells, her niece, died 1796. She was the 
sixth child of Rachel Hill and Richard Wells. 

21 Probably the tenth child of Rachel Wells in Philadelphia who was 
about fourteen years old at this time and who lived until 1842. 
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been so unusually preserv’d from fear thus far that I am willing 
to believe I’ve not done wrong, in leaving so many & equally 
belov’d friends, to accompany my G.D. to a strange Land. My 
motive was not a bad one. So let what will happen. I must turn 
to my first prospect, & recollect the feelings of that time. A truly 
comfortable home I had, with my affectionate kind parents & 
sister Nancy, whom I cordially love, & shall often think of them, 
& the Girls. 





EVANGELICAL QUAKERISM IN PENNSYLVANIA 
By KENNETH IvES 


The beginnings of what is now Penn Quarterly Meeting 
(Ohio Yearly Meeting, Damascus) followed a very fruitful 
tent meeting held by Sarah P. Ecroyd and Susan L. Haines in 
the summer of 1904 on what is now the Hughesville Camp 
Meeting ground. The group of converts expressed desire to 
continue the services. After some months, feeling the need of 
some organization, they organized an Independent Holiness 
Union. However, they were not entirely satisfied with this and 
in 1911 Susan Ecroyd and her sister, Mary Ecroyd Lyon, visited 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. They became convinced that if Ohio 
Yearly Meeting would accept them, they would be satisfied to 
affiliate with that organization. Consequently, on March 23, 
1912, John Pennington and Edward Mott visited the meeting 
at Hughesville and accepted its application for membership. 
Soon thereafter Hughesville Monthly Meeting of Friends was 
established and received into Damascus Quarterly Meeting. 

During the next two or three decades there was some effort 
made to establish Friends work in two or three neighboring 
communities. However, none of these efforts came to full frui- 
tion. It was in 1946 that work was begun in the vicinity of 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, which resulted in the organization 
of Williamsport Monthly Meeting of Friends in 1948. In the 
meantime, Lairdsville Monthly Meeting had been established in 
1947. These three Monthly Meetings were established as Penn 
Quarterly Meeting in 1950.’ 

’ Much of the above data was supplied by Susan Ecroyd of Hughes- 
ville, Pa. 
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QUAKERIANA IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 


By Freperick B. ToLLes 


The Huntington Library in San Marino, California, is dedi- 
cated to the study of Anglo-American civilization. Although 
the founder, Henry Edwards Huntington, had no particular 
interest in Quakerism or Quaker literature, the policy which 
he inaugurated of collecting English and American manuscripts 
and printed materials, especially of the sixteenth through the 
eighteenth centuries, inevitably resulted in the incidental accum- 
ulation of a great many Quaker items. At the present time, the 
Huntington Library’s holdings in Quakeriana are unquestion- 
ably the most extensive and important on the Pacific Coast, per- 
haps the most considerable west of the Appalachians. 


The Library’s holdings of printed books and pamphlets for 
the latter half of the seventeenth century—the period of Quaker- 
ism’s origin and early growth—are exceptionally strong. Of the 
more than 70,000 titles in Donald Wing’s Short-Title Catalogue 
the Huntington has more than 17,000, or approximately 25 per 
cent (including microfilm and photostatic copies). No count 
has been made of the Quaker titles, but a spot check reveals 
that the Library has 62 of the 152 Penn titles and 25 of the 75 
Nayler titles listed by Wing. The Fox holdings are less impres- 
sive: 58 out of a total of 255. Of course the collected works 
of most of the major Quaker writers of the period are in the 
Library. And a rather systematic effort is getting under way to 
fill out the holdings in Quaker authors before 1700 through the 
use of microfilm. 


A large proportion of the printed journals of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century Friends are to be found on the shelves 
at the Huntington, as well as a substantial number of eighteenth- 
century devotional and controversial works and printed extracts 
and epistles of Yearly Meetings. It goes without saying that 
the standard reference works are available—the histories from 
Croese and Sewel to the “Rowntree Series” and the more recent 
monographic works, Hinshaw’s Encyclopedia of American 
Quaker Genealogy, complete files of the Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society and this BULLETIN. 
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The Library has several rather notable groups of Quaker 
manuscripts. The most recent acquisition in this field consists of 
nearly four hundred letters, formerly in the possession of the 
Shackleton family of Ballitore, Ireland. This collection is 
divided into three parts. The first comprises 82 letters addressed 
to Richard Shackleton in the middle of the eighteenth century 
by Friends in England and America. The second consists of 213 
letters written by Richard, Elizabeth, and Ruth Shackleton and 
others, and affords an intimate picture of Quaker social life in 
Ireland from 1770 to 1795. The third group (approximately 
95 pieces) is perhaps the most important. It includes letters 
from “public Friends” such as Thomas Chalkley, John Pember- 
ton, Thomas Lightfoot, and John and Samuel Fothergill. A letter 
from William Penn to Friends at Cork, dated November 8, 1708, 
describes his financial straits and begs for assistance. Probably 
the most interesting and important letter in the collection is one 
from George Whitehead to George Fox, written in June, 1658, 
from Ipswich Gaol, into which he had been thrown on the com- 
plaint of a Church of England clergyman. Whitehead speaks of 
the unexpected freedom of speech he had enjoyed in court and 
asks, with the typical impatience of an author, why his book 
against Richard Baxter (presumably A Brief Treatise on the 
Truth’s Behalf) has lain so long unpublished in the hands of 
London Friends. 

Another recent acquisition is a collection of 362 letters 
from Amelia Opie, the Quaker novelist and poet, to a number 
of correspondents, including her close friend Elizabeth Fry. 
This accession supplements a smaller group of Opie letters al- 
ready in the Library. 

Among the older manuscript holdings the Brock Collection, 
originally formed by the Virginia antiquary Robert Alonzo 
Brock, is outstanding. Its approximately 2,000 pieces dated 
before 1800 include three sub-groups with Quaker interest. 
Somehow the original minute book of Henrico Monthly Meet- 
ing, Virginia, for the period 1757-78, together with the records 
of births and deaths (1740-1824) of Cedar Creek Monthly 
Meeting, also in Virginia, fell into Brock’s hands and are pre- 
served in San Marino. Approximately three hundred business 


papers (1779-1829) of Micajah Crew, merchant, of Cedar 
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Creek Meeting, and several hundred letters and other papers 
(1745-1895) of the Pleasants family of Curles, Virginia are 
also in the Brock Collection. In the latter group are letters of 
James and John Pemberton, John Smith of Burlington, New 
Jersey, and Anthony Benezet. 

Another, smaller collection, recently acquired by the 
Library, includes what appear to be MS drafts of the minutes 
of Short Creek (Ohio) Preparative Meeting (1828-33) and of 
Short Creek Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders (1832- 
52), also a number of MS epistles, reports, and miscellaneous 
papers of Ohio Yearly Meeting, ca. 1850-53. Among the thous- 
ands of miscellaneous manuscripts in the Library will be found 
individual letters of such prominent Friends as William Penn, 
John Bright, John Greenleaf Whittier, Bernard Barton, William 
and Mary Howitt. 

The Library’s collections are constantly growing through 
gifts and purchases. The use of these resources by scholars 
likewise grows. At the moment, studies of New Jersey under 
Quaker rule, of the Quaker in American fiction, of James Logan, 
and of William Penn are going forward on the basis of research 
materials at the Huntington Library. 





Quaker Research in Progress 


The following list of current or recent studies in Quaker 
history continues the series of such notices appearing from time 
to time in the BULLETIN. It is of course improbable that the 
list is complete, but it is interesting as showing where the present 
frontiers of Quaker research are. 

Information concerning other Quaker studies in progress 
but not published should be sent to Henry J. Cadbury, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Historical Research, 7 Buckingham 
Place, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 





James E. Helms, 705 9th Avenue West, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Origins and Growth of Protestantism in Mexico. (To include a chapter 
on Quaker work in Mexico). University of Texas: History, thesis for 
Ph.D. degree, 1954. Research nearly completed. 

Maurice A. Mook, P.O. Box 51, Boalsburg, Pennsylvania. Three 
Eminent Quakers’ IQ’s. (Fox, Penn, and Bright, with special emphasis 
on Fox). Completed. 

Levinus K. Painter, Collins, New York. Quakers and Indians in 
Western New York, 1792-1815. (Centers on Jacob Taylor). Research 
partly completed. 

Henry Schwabedissen 21a Meierberg, Lippe, Post Boesingfeld, 
Germany. Versuch einer Darstellung der Quaker in der Engl. Literatur 
des 17 und 18 Jahrhunderts. (References to Quakers in non-Quaker 
literature compared with Quaker documents). University of Kiel: 
English Philology, thesis for Doctor’s degree, 1953. 

Helen Stowe, 54 Morningside Drive, New York, N. Y. The Prob- 
lem of Authority and the Society of Friends: A Sociological Study 
(Authority and social control in the theory and practice of the Society 
of Friends). New School for Social Research: Sociology, thesis for 
M.A. degree, 1953. 

Anne I. Trainer. Quaker Patriots of Delaware County in the 
Revolution. (A list of over 100 Friends disowned 1774-1783 in the 
townships now in Delaware County). Completed (copy at Delaware 
County Historical Society, Chester, Pennsylvania). 

Evelyn Southall Whiting, Old Quarry, Almeley, Herefordshire, 
England. History of Quakers in Wales and the Welsh Border. Research 
in progress. 

William D. S. Witte, 510-B East Franklin Street, Media, Pennsyl- 
vania. Quaker Pacifism in the United States, 1920-1921. (With special 
reference to its relation to internationalism and isolationism). Columbia 
University: Public Law and Government, thesis for Ph.D. degree. 
Research completed. 
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Historical News 


HE SPRING MEETING of Friends Historical Association 
was held at Fair Hill Meetinghouse at the corner of 
Germantown Avenue and Cambria Street on Fifth Month 
16, 1953, as part of the observance of the meeting’s two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary. Our new President, Henry J. Cadbury, 
was in the chair. Walter Brenner delivered an address on the 
history of Fair Hill Meeting, the substance of which has been 
printed as A Concise Early History of Fair Hill Friends Meeting. 
Afterwards a tree was planted in the meetinghouse yard in 
memory of Lucretia Mott and some Friends sought out the 
inconspicuous stone which marks her grave in the burying 
ground. As usual, there was a box supper following the meeting. 
* xx * 

At a special meeting of the Board of Directors held on 
Fifth Month 16, 1953, due notice having been given in accord- 
ance with the Association’s Constitution, Article V of the By- 
Laws was amended to read as follows: 


Stated meetings of the Directors shall be held on the first Fifth-day 
following the first Fourth-day in the Second, Fourth, and Tenth Months. 
Special meetings may be held at the call of the President, or upon the 
request of three Directors. Five Directors shall constitute a quorum. 





From Quaker Libraries 


Friends’ Record Room, 221 East 15th Street, New York, 
has recently been given the Funeral Book of the Preparative 
Meeting of New York. It is a record of burials in the old 
Friends’ cemetery of lower Manhattan, kept by the caretaker. 
Entries begin Third Month 23, 1796 and extend to Fourth 
Month 28, 1804, and usually include date of interment, parent- 
age, age, cause of death, and cost of burial. The fact that this 
book was found in California illustrates how far afield some of 
the “lost” records of Friends may be discovered. The Record 
Room has also been presented with a manuscript written by 
James Alley of Oswego Meeting in Dutchess County, New York. 
In June 1828 he attended the monthly meetings of Oblong, 
Oswego, Nine Partners, Creek, Stanford, and Little Esopus. At 
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each meeting he witnessed the actual separation of Orthodox 
and Hicksite, and he seems to have written his account im- 
mediately after the occurrence of the events described. 

* * . 

Recently acquired by the Quaker Collection of the Haver- 
ford College Library is The School for Friends by Marianne 
Chambers, a comedy performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane and published at London in 1805. The “Friends” are not 
Quakers, but there is a minor character, Mathew Daw, who is a 
Quaker using the plain language and plain costume of the 
period. In a comic satire upon the social vices of the aristocracy, 
he, as a watchmaker and jeweler, is honest, sincere, and a lover 
of mankind. He even wins the love of a lady’s maid and marries 
her “dressed like a Quaker.” It is the Quaker who delivers the 
inevitable Epilogue containing the lines: 

‘Those who kindly may intend, 
To ridicule in us the name of friend, 
Are pleas’d to style us Quakers—'tis a name 
We Britons born, do utterly disclaim; 
No tremblers we, be that the lot of those 
Who are to us and social order foes... 

An important item purchased by Haverford College is 
Charles Davenant’s Discourses on the Publick Revenues, and 
on the Trade of England, (London, 1698). This work contains 
the first printing of William Penn’s plan for a union of the 
colonies. * - ‘ 


Through the courtesy of Irish Friends, the Friends 
Historical Library of Swarthmore College has recently re- 
ceived microfilm copies of Birth, Death, and Marriage 
Registers of Friends in Ireland. These begin in the late seven- 
teenth century and include the areas of Carlow, Cork, Dublin, 
Edenderry, Grange, Lisburn, Limerick, Lurgan, Moate, Mount- 
mellick, Richill, Tipperary, Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow, and 
Youghal. Additional films added to the Friends Historica! 
Library this summer for Philadelphia meetings are five volumes 
of Darby Monthly Meeting records and six volumes of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting records. The newly-filmed Darby 
records cover the period 1763 to 1891. 
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To the collection of MS Quaker journals at Swarthmore 
have been added those of the Bucks County Quaker painter, 
Edward Hicks (1780-1849), and Joseph Foulke (1786-1863), 
Quaker schoolmaster. 

Three unusually interesting letters of John Greenleaf 
Whittier have been added to the Whittier Co!lection at Swarth- 
more. Two of these deal with the fire at Swarthmore College in 
1881 and his efforts to replace books for the library through his 
literary friends. Among a large group of manuscripts, given 
to the Library by a New York Friend, are included letters of 
Anthony Benezet and documents and letters signed by John 
Penn, Benjamin Franklin, and George Logan. Of these the 
most significant is the letter of George Logan, written in 1798, 
to the President of the Executive Directory of France at the 
time of Logan’s departure after a successful diplomatic mis- 
sion, one which helped prevent a war between France and 
America. 

Among the original Friends’ records received by the 
Friends Historical Library this year the most interesting is a 
minute book of the Executive Committee of the Friends Associa- 
tion for the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen, covering the 
period 1864-1865, including the names and activities of such 
Friends as James and Lucretia Mott, Margaret Griscom, Rachel 
Jackson, Edward Parrish, William C. Biddle, and Deborah 
Wharton. 





Book Reviews 


Early Quaker Letters from the Swarthmore MSS to 1660. Calendared, 
Indexed, and Annotated by Geoffrey F. Nuttall. 1952. 411 pages. 


HIS book will be read by very few persons, partly because it is not 

published but issued in a very small mimeographed edition; and 
partly because it is a rather technical work of reference. Copies are 
located in the principal libraries with strong Quaker collections—in 
America at Earlham, Guilford, Harvard, Haverford, Pendle Hill, 
Swarthmore, and Yale, and at the Huntington Library and the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

The 1400 Swarthmore MSS in seven volumes have long been 
recognized as a principal source of early Quaker history. They were 
preserved at the famous Hall which gives them their name, by Margaret 
Fell and George Fox, to whom they are mainly addressed. The latter 
while living at the Hall more than a dozen years before his death went 
over them and endorsed them briefly in his characteristic handwriting 
and wrote later that they were “to make a history of passages of the 
spreading of Truth, which will be a brave thing.” They have been 
sporadically used by historians and most systematically by William 
Charles Braithwaite in his two well-known volumes. But they are 
intractable material and need first of all some kind of scientific arrange- 
ment. 

This was informally done by Braithwaite, but now is accomplished 
in a most exemplary manner by Dr. Nuttall. He has limited himself 
to letters from person to person and to those prior to the end of 1660 and 
has excluded the undateable items and accounts, general epistles, etc. 
But for the 563 items which he does include he gives whatever notes 
seem needed to explain the text, to identify persons and above all to 
fix the dates that are often lacking in the letters themselves. The years 
especially often have to be supplied and Fox’s endorsements need 
checking in this regard. 

The actual content of the letters is not given, at most a few note- 
worthy sentences or a précis of itineraries or events. There are refer- 
ences to such printed books as quote the letters in whole or in part, 
together with meticulous correction of details. Nearly half the book is 
given over to lists of correspondents and elaborate indexes of persons 
and places. These indexes remind me of that to Fox’s Book of Miracles, 
since the text indexed is not here included. But they are very useful 
and indeed the whole laborious work is best described by that adjective. 
As the author quite truly says (p. 21): “Users may be few and not 
immediate. Apart from corrections of detail, however, such work if 
done competently, stands, and is as valuable in a hundred years’ time as 
in ten.” This can rarely be claimed of modern books. 

In spite of the tantalizing absence of the actual texts, one who 
scans these pages will learn several things. Previous Quaker historians 
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of the period have rarely handled these MSS in a way that would satisfy 
modern standards of accuracy, not to say of honesty. Braithwaite is a 
shining exception and his Beginnings of Quakerism which covers the 
same period shows how far he had accurately placed and interpreted 
this mass of material. Nuttall shows also how well this material meshes 
with early printed Quaker material and he makes good use of several 
of the less known early Quaker pamphlets. He also goes beyond any 
of his predecessors in showing the non-Quaker religious background, 
and in identifying the local churches, preachers and officials referred 
to in the correspondence. He contributes a full appendix on one of the 
obscurest contemporary groups, the Manifestarians (pp. 293-297). His 
own extended introduction is the best interpretation of his achievement 
and should be thoughtfully read by every aspirant at Quaker histori- 
ography. 

A few impressions of the material may be mentioned at random. 
Little reference is given to the addresses on these letters, their seals, or 
carriage prices, or to some early evidences of numbering or arrange- 
ment. In the wealth of other detail few readers will count this an 
omission. The letters are curiously uneven in distribution, the nine 
years beginning with 1652 are represented by the following number of 
letters each: 19, 27, 67, 107, 133, 71, 43, 37, 69. I may add that the 
collection contains also letters for the next fourteen years but in very 
much smaller numbers. Of over a hundred and forty correspondents 
more than half are represented by only one letter. But of several 
persons the letters (with others in other collections) are so numerous as 
to provide not only abundant evidence of their usual spelling and manner 
of speech but also of their characters. The index of subjects is nearly 
half of it references to Baptists—a fact significant for the principal 
contacts or contests of Friends in this period. The Ranters come next, 
but a poor second. The references to Friends who caused trouble to 
sober Friends by their misbehavior, even excluding Nayler and his 
crew, are strikingly numerous. The extravagant language used to 
George and Margaret by their correspondents, often omitted by editors 
and even crossed out by Fox himself, is noted in these letters. Identifi- 
cations are given by the editor of several quite unusual or obsolete 
English words used by these writers. 


Harvard University Henry J. CapBury 


Builders of the Quaker Road. By Caroline Nicholson Jacob. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Company. 1953. 233 pages. $3.50. 


AROLINE NICHOLSON JACOB has followed up her Road to Our 
Meeting House with Builders of the Quaker Road, a series of brief 
biographies involving twenty-four Quaker men and women quite evenly 
distributed through the three centuries of Quaker history. She is 
admirably fitted to write in a style equally intelligible to younger and 
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older readers. For she was accustomed to teach children for many 
years at Westtown and to serve as recording clerk of Arch Street Yearly 
Meeting in Philadelphia. 

Little fault could be found with her selection of personalities from 
George Fox to the late lamented Sergei Thomas—that promising West- 
tonian and Haverfordian whose career was recently cut short in an 
accident. Her task was not to discover new facts, but to present what 
was known with skilful brevity and pleasing style. The book will be of 
great use in young people’s classes in Quakerism and for older readers, 
who cannot fail to learn much from this well-balanced presentation. 
It is unfortunate that the appearance of this book in March, 1953 cannot 
be noticed in the BULLETIN until much later, but it is to be hoped that 
many Friends will take advantage of the opportunity now presented to 
inform themselves of historic Quakerism as exemplified in this im- 
pressive series of worthies. 


Haverford College Wituiam Wistar CoMFort 


Thomas Mifflin and the Politics of the American Revolution. By Kenneth 
R. Rossman. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 
1952. xii, 344 pages. $5.00. 


"THOMAS MIFFLIN (1744-1800) was a prominent second-rate figure 

in the period of the American Revolution and continued to play an 
active role in Pennsylvania affairs until his death. He was commissioned 
as a major at the outbreak of the war, and quickly rose to the rank of 
major general. He served as Quartermaster General for a period, but 
fancied himself to be better qualified to lead troops in the field. After the 
occupation of Philadelphia by the British in 1777, Mifflin resigned both 
his commission and the office of Quartermaster General. He was shortly 
placed under a cloud, for he was accused of financial irregularities while 
holding that office, and was said to have been a leader in the Conway 
Cabal. Neither of these accusations was ever substantiated. Before the 
war officially ended, Mifflin was back in politics, had been elected to 
Congress under the Articles of Confederation, and served as President 
of that body. He finished his career as a three-term Governor of 
Pennsylvania, 1790-1799. 

The early chapters of the book reflect the judicious use of source 
materia! measured against established secondary works. The author 
makes mention of the fact that Mifflin was a Quaker, and implies that 
although he engaged in fox-hunting and dancing, and belonged to the 
Schuylkill Fishing Company, he remained in good standing among 
Friends until he was commissioned as an officer. He should have glanced 
through Frederick B. Tolles, Meeting House and Counting House, 
especially the section on “Wet Quakers,” which describes the relation- 
ship of worldly-minded Quakers to the Society. In the last chapters, 
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dealing with Mifflin’s gubernatorial career, the author might well have 
examined his material in the light of Harry M. Tinkcom’s Republicans 
and Federalists in Pennsylvania, 1790-1801, the definitive study of that 
period of Pennsylvania history. 


Temple University Epwin B. BRONNER 


Conscription of Conscience: The American State and the Conscientious 
Objector, 1940-1947, by Mulford Q. Sibley and Philip E. Jacob. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1952. x, 580 pages. $6.50. 


OR twelve long years we have had universal selective conscription 
of men for military training and service. The successive laws pre- 
scribing the process of selection have been generally regarded as models 
of fairness, although decentralized administration has produced in- 
equities. The proponents of military training argue that a non-selective 
program requiring service of every young man would be even fairer. 
If one accepts their premises—that military preparedness is a necessity 
and the state the supreme authority—their conclusion seems to follow. 
The problem of fairness assumes new and perplexing dimensions 
when the total claims of the leviathan state are rejected and recognition 
is given to the principle that men may refuse military training and 
service because of allegiance to a higher authority. The claims of 
conscientious objectors have been recognized in some degree by many 
governments during the century and a half in which rss conscripted 
armies have become the standard-model war machine; conscription in 
the United States has always provided some loopholes for conscience, 
but never enough to satisfy the consciences of all. This conflict of values 
is the theme of Conscription of Conscience, a comprehensive study of the 
experiences of conscientious objectors in the United States in World 
War II, from non-registration, local-board classification, appeal, and 
FBI investigation through combatant and non-combatant military 
service, CPS camp, and detached service to trial and court-martial, 
guardhouse, county jail, prison, and final release from involuntary 
servitude. 

The authors, pacifists by conviction and political scientists by pro- 
fession, have produced an admirable work of historical scholarship. 
They have had access to virtually all sources of information and have 
used them with industry and wisdom. More remarkable, a Quaker 
international relations specialist and a socialist political theorist have 
collaborated in a work so thoroughly integrated that traces of diverse 
authorship are scarce indeed. On a subject where bitterness was the 
rule and objectivity the exception — one recalls vividly the differing 
“schools” of conscientious objection and the judgments they passed on 
one another—the authors’ statements are balanced, perceptive, and 
sympathetic, but definite. They do not hesitate to expose Friends’ 
errors where it was Friends who erred. In short, this is one of those 
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“books I wish I had written,” and one which, in common with many 
other scholars who went through the same mill, I often dreamed of 
writing. Sibley and Jacob did it, with encouragement from Professor 
Robert Cushman and assistance from the civil-liberties grant of Cornell 
University, and the rest of us are very much in their debt. As one who 
got a look at the system from almost every vantage except a barred 
cell, 1 can promise that any reader will gain not only esthetic enjoyment 
and perhaps nostalgia, but also a clearer grasp of facts and a better 
perspective for judgment. 

A book of this sort must include consideration of many points of 
view, four of which seem to me of basic importance. From each avenue 
of approach, a different facet of the problem dominates the view. 


1. Professor Cushman’s preface describes conscientious objection 
as a “problem in civil liberty,” which is clearly an issue of public policy, 
for the non-pacifist citizen and legislator. Here the problem is: Who, if 
anyone, should be exempted from military training and service; and 
what should be done with him? The churches originally proposed a 
system similar to the British, with total exemption for absolutists, in- 
dividual assignments to alternative service with pay for others, and 
separate tribunals and registers for c.o.’s. We got unpaid boondoggling 
in C.C.C. camps for men opposed to all war “on the basis of religious 
training and belief,” administered with varying interpretations by the 
regular Army officers of the Selective Service system. Despite favorable 
public opinion polls, most proposals for improvement were blocked. 
The authors conclude: “We can only hope—on evidence of things not 
seen—that the American nation has not fully exhausted its potentialities 
of tolerance for the conscientious scruples of its pacifist minority, and 
that it may yet respond to the imperatives of a democratic faith by its 
consideration for the liberties of those who cannot join in its military 
defense.” 

2. For both Selective Service and the Bureau of Prisons con- 
scientious objectors raised serious questions of administrative policy, 
for the discretion of both was broad. Which of many conflicting 
principles should dominate administration—equality of sacrifice, relig- 
ious freedom, manpower needs, avoidance of trouble, discouragement of 
war resistance? It became clear quite early that President Roosevelt’s 
attitude was hostile if not punitive; this approach seemed increasingly 
congenial to Camp Operations officers in Selective Service as “the 
erosion of tolerance” progressed. Discouragement of conscientious ob- 
jection and avoidance of trouble seem clearly to have been the lodestars 
of SSS policy, with manpower needs in assignment of projects running 
a poor fourth to bureaucratic log-rolling. Yet when opportunities for 
creative service had been vetoed and privileges withdrawn, both camp 
and prison administrators found they could not make men work—or 
even eat—by using their full powers of coercion. “Experience with 
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American conscientious objectors in World War II proved that govern- 
ment cannot ‘handle’ conscience by compulsion within the constitutional 
limits of American democracy.” 

3. The three “peace churches” and other religious bodies co- 
operated in the administration of Civilian Public Service and by so 
doing raised sharp issues about separation of church and state, and 
about the most effective way to assist c.o.’s. Should the churches have 
“administered conscription?” It is one of the great virtues of this 
book that, while it may not succeed in recapturing all of the overtones 
of the CPS experience, the authors do reconstruct effectively the turbu- 
lent history of relationships between Selective Service, churches, and 
campers. They “disagree sharply”’—the only time in public—on the 
answer to the key question. Sibley believes the association was un- 
sound in principle and should certainly have been abandoned when the 
inflexibility and repressiveness of Selective Service became apparent. 
Jacob believes the system, with all its frustrations, provided for the 
majority of men a better opportunity for service than they would have 
had without church participation, and established the responsible role 
of the churches as protectors of individual freedom. 

4. Given the alternatives, what should a young man do? The 
authors devote a great deal of space to consideration of the differing 


grounds for conscientious objection, and conclude that if experience 
indicated that government could not “handle” c.o.’s, “it also seemed 
to demonstrate the incapacity of American objectors to reach agreement 
on objectives and types of action to be adopted by the group as a 


whole.” The decline in the proportion of c.o.’s among men drafted in 


the later years of World War II and in the present war is in part at 
least a reflection of immaturity. Most young men under twenty have 
not had time to build a personal conviction against war which can 
stand against community pressure. 

The problem is not just to increase the effectiveness of religious 
education or propaganda. To give the pacifist position a publicly- 
understood meaning in America today, we must shape a meaning which 
the public can understand. In our heterogeneous, multi-valued society, 
an “official” pacifism is no more desirable than a monolithic state. Yet 
we must find some common ground on which nonresistant Mennonite, 
nonviolent War Resister, and redemptive Friend can take a positive 
stand together against the demands of the conscientious militarist; if 
we fail, our young objectors will not be understood by the public, will 
not themselves be able to define their proper role, and will in growing 
numbers accept the positive appeal of an armed comradeship, in default 
of a more inspiring fellowship. 


Roosevelt College of Chicago Georce H. Watson 
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The Anabaptist View of the Church: An Introduction to Sectarian 
Protestantism. By Franklin H. Littell. American Society of Church 
History. 1952. xii, 148 pages. $2.50. 


HE Anabaptists, it is often said, were the prototypes of all Protestant 

sects; in particular, they anticipated many of the testimonies of 
Friends. They were the “left wing” of the Continental Reformation as 
the early Quakers were the “left wing” of English Puritanism. But who 
were they, these Anabaptists? Generations of historians, drawing their 
information from hostile Lutheran sources, misrepresented them, pic- 
tured them merely as theological heretics, social incendiaries, and 
moral outcasts. More recent writers, equally ill-informed, have some- 
times glorified and idealized them without really understanding who 
and what they were. 


Franklin Littell, going back to Anabaptist sources long hidden 
away in European archives, finds the essence of the movement in a 
distinctive conception of the church as a voluntary association of be- 
lievers “pledged to re-live in studied fashion the life of the New-Testa- 
ment community in all of its phases.” This conception resulted in a 
peculiar view of history, in which the pivotal events—after the days of 
Christ and the apostles—were the “fall” of the church under Con- 
stantine and its “restitution” at the hands of the Anabaptists in the 
early sixteenth century. This, be it noted, was, mutatis mutandis, 
William Penn’s outline for the early pages of his Rise and Progress of 
the People Called Quakers, which set the pattern for later Quaker histori- 
ography. The restored church of the Anabaptists was characterized by 
certain testimonies—community, non-resistance, rejection of oaths— 
which were to reappear in primitive Quakerism. 

Dr. Littell’s account of the early Anabaptists is learned, systematic, 
thorough—and a trifle dry, in the manner of Ph.D. dissertations. He 
ends with a comment on the changes which overtook primitive Ana- 
baptism, once its evangelical zeal had cooled: on the one hand, the 
Dutch and Prussian Mennonites (as the heirs of the Anabaptist move- 
ment are called) “went over to the world,” became “opulent in economy, 
proud in i:.tellect, and effective in competition and war”; on the other 
hand, some groups fled from persecution and “the world” to become 
self-centered, egotistical enclaves in modern Paraguay, Canada, the 
United States. “Both later wings of the movement have lost in large 
degree the creative tension, the eager expectancy, the catalytic effect 
upon Church and society which was the original genius of Anabaptism.” 
Does this analysis too tell us something about historical Quakerism? 


F. B. T. 





Briefer Notices 
By Henry J. Capspury 


Opal Thornburg contributes to Art in America, 41 (1953), 22-35, 
an article on “The Panoramas of Marcus Mote, 1853-1854.” Four of 
these large works so popular a century ago were painted by “the self- 
taught Quaker artist, Marcus Mote, at Lebanon, Ohio.” The subjects 
were Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Paradise Lost and Regained, The Course of 
Intemperance, and the Course of Creation. None is extant but their 
character has been recovered in part from newspaper accounts and in 
part from surviving drawings, portraits, and landscapes, which show 
Mote’s original style. Several of these are handsomely reproduced in 
the article. 

* * * 

Philip Dorf’s The Builder: A Biography of Ezra Cornell (New 
York: Macmillan, 1952, 459 pages) begins with a chapter called 
“Quaker Heritage.” When Ezra “married out” in 1831, De Ruyter 
(New York) Friends Meeting disowned him. This new biography of 
the successful industrialist and founder of Cornell University is based 
upon the thousands of Ezra Cornell Papers preserved by the University. 
It is full of detail but naturally says less of Quakerism in his later life 
than did the biography published long ago by his son. 

+ * * 

William W. Comfort presented to the Huguenot Society a paper on 
“Anthony Bénézet: Huguenot and Quaker,” which was printed in the 
Proceedings of the Society, 24 (1953), 36-43. It is a comprehensive 
account of his background, personal life, especially in Philadelphia, and 
his humanitarian interests. The author acknowledges use of George S. 
Brookes’s biography, to which he refers for further details. One notes 
the spelling Bénézet used throughout. 

* * 


“Religion’s Use of Me” is the unusual title of the religious auto- 
biography of Edwin D. Starbuck (1866-1947), a Hoosier Quaker who 
became a teacher and scholar of the psychology of religion and of 
character research. It was published in Religion in Transition, edited 
by Vergilius Ferm (New York; Macmillan, 1937), pp. 200-260. 

* * * 


In an exhibit of early Wayne County art arranged in November, 
1952, by the Richmond (Indiana) Art Association about half the 
pictures were by the Quaker artist, Marcus Mote. 

* * * 


For a list of literary MSS of John G. Whittier in the Morgan 
Library reference may be made to George K. Boyce’s article in Publi- 
cations of the Modern Language Association of America, 67 (1952), 
32. They are original manuscripts of poems, of a few prose pieces, and 
of fifteen letters (1840-92), the majority forwarding poems to editors. 
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Robert W. Johannsen contributes to Delaware History, 5 (1952), 
96-132, an article on “The Conflict between the Three Lower Counties 
on the Delaware and the Province of Pennsylvania, 1682-1704.” Using 
correspondence of William Penn and others, Friends and non-Friends, 
it concludes at the final secession of what is now Delaware from Penn- 
sylvania. 

” * * 

The mansion, “Kingston upon Hull,” the home of John Dickinson, 
Delaware patriot of the Revolution, was recently bought by the state of 
Delaware to be kept as a memorial to its famous owner. An account 
of the purchase appears in the Daughters of the American Revolution 
Magazine, 86 (1952), 875-876. 


John E. Pomfret continues his studies of the Quaker proprietary 
colonies along the Delaware with an article, “West New Jersey: A 
Quaker Society, 1675-1775” in the William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd 
Ser., 8 (1951), 493-519. Making a considerable use of the old manu- 
script meeting records (Yearly, Quarterly and Monthly), he describes 
the pattern of society in the colony as an expression of the Quaker 
mores which he says made it a unit down to the present day, in spite of 
the union with East Jersey in 1702 or of the Revolution. At the end 
the article narrates the rise of new meetings and of Quaker schools 
during the period. 


Horace M. Lippincott’s address on Spiritual Healing given at 
Jenkintown on Eleventh Month 19, 1952, has been printed as a pamphlet 
(16 pages, including a brief bibliography). It is a “factual report” on 
the more important endeavors of this kind in several churches. Pages 7 
to 10 deal with Friends. 


Milton Rubincam’s article in Pennsylvania History, 20 (1953), 142- 
164, on the “Wistar-Wister Family” is not just a genealogical outline 
but a description of each of several notable descendants, many of them 
Friends, of the sons of Hans Caspar Wiister of Hilsbach near Heidelberg. 
Caspar Wistar, the oldest, arrived in Philadelphia in 1717; Johannes 
Wister, his younger brother, joined him about 1727. 
e o @ 


Anthony Lee (1678-1763) came to America at the age of 22 from 
Keckley Woodhouse, Nottinghamshire, and settled at Darby, Penn- 
sylvania. Here he became a Friend, marrying in 1712 Mary Whitaker. 
His later life is documented by quotations from the minutes of Gwynedd 
and Oley Monthly Meetings near which they resided. His descendants 
through their nine children are partly traced. All this is the scope of 
an article by John E. Eshleman, “Anthony and Mary Lee, Pioneer 
Quakers of Oley,” in Historical Review of Berks County, 17 (1952), 
113-116. 
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Dorothy Pollard contributes a brief note on “Two Quaker Cousins” 
to the Essex Review, 61 (1952), 192-193. They are the late Theodore 
Godlee and Arthur Lister Harrison, grandchildren of Joseph Jackson 
Lister. 

o * a 

In Rhode Island History, 11 (1952), 84-92, G. Andrews Moriarty 
contributes an article on “Herodias (Long) Hicks-Gardiner-Porter, a 
Tale of Old Newport.” He begins: “This is some account of the re- 
doubtable and, undoubtedly, glamorous lady Herodias Long, who played 
such havoc with the domestic peace of several seventeenth century Rhode 
Island households.” Her first husband, John Hicks, whom she married 
in London at the age of 13, left her at Newport and went to Flushing, 
Long Island, about 1645, and secured her property, their children, and 
a divorce. Her marriage to George Gardiner was in 1665 disallowed 
after they had lived together eighteen or twenty years, and the same 
year one John Porter divorced his wife and married Herodias. She had 
children by her first two husbands, as they had also by other wives. As 
Horred (Harriet) Gardiner she is portrayed as a zealous Quaker in 
1658, being mentioned in Bishop’s New England Judged. We may 
doubt whether Bishop, Besse, et al., knew her real name or how nearly 
it fitted her marital history. 

* * * 

William Perry Johnson has compiled a huge volume, Hiatt-Hiett 
Genealogy and Family History, being in particular a record of John 
Hiett, Quaker—England to Pennsylvania c. 1699—and upwards of ten 
thousand of his descendants. ({n. p.] Jesse Hiatt Family Association 
[c. 1951] 1013 pp.) The book contains a chapter on Quakerism and 
one on Mormonism. To the former faith probably belonged many of 
the thousands of individuals listed, most of them with no identification 
of residence, occupation, or religion, as well as the immigrant progeni- 
tor. His English background has not been identified. 

. 2 * 


William Hillary, M.D. (1697-1763), a Quaker doctor of Barbados, 
is discussed at length (pp. 77-80) in E. M. Shilstone’s article on “The 
Washingtons and their Doctors in Barbados,” Journal of the Barbados 
Museum and Historical Society, 20 (1953), 71-80. George Washington 
left a diary, now mutilated, of a trip he took to the island in 1751 with 
his brother Lawrence for the latter’s health and they consulted at once 
Dr. Hillary, an eminent physician, recommended by Major Gedney 
Clarke. 

o * * 

William B. Settle has recorded again in four instalments the life of 
“The Real Benjamin Banneker,” the Negro astronomer of Maryland, 
closely associated with Friends, if not actually a member, in the Negro 
History Bulletin, 16 (1953), with bibliographical notes. The first in- 
stalment begins on page 90, the last ends on page 158. 
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Marion Gertrude Deavenport published in 1942 at Rochester, 
A Colonial History and Genealogy of the Bickleys, Gardners, Pole- 
greens, Millers, Dottins, Husbands, Ancestors of Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Deavenport, Rochester, New York. William Bickley, the American pro- 
genitor, came over between 1670 and 1680, and settled in New York. 
He goes back to the Bickleys of Bickley, Devon, England. He and his 
wife were Quakers. His oldest son Abraham married in 1695 Elizabeth 
Gardner, daughter of Thomas and Elizabeth Gardner, also Quakers, 
from Warminster, England. 

* oe @ 

The idea that Robert Bage, the novelist, was brought up as a 
Quaker—the idea goes back to Sir Walter Scott—is discussed and dis- 
missed for lack of evidence by John H. Sutherland in Notes and Queries, 
198 (1953), 32 f. This is not to deny that Bage brought into his 
novels several Quakers in a favorable light nor that he shared with 
Friends his “plain living, semi-pacifist notions,” if not his free-thinking 
principles. 

_ * * 

The “Glimpses of Barbados Quakerism 1676-9” by Henry J. 
Cadbury in the Journal of the Barbados Museum and Historical Society, 
20 (1953), 67-70, are derived from the 1680 pamphlet, “A Relation of 
the Labour, Travail and Suffering of that Faithful Servant of the Lord 
Alice Curwen.” 

e * * 

Sophia W. Rawlins contributed two articles to the Journal of the 
Barbados Museum and Historical Society, the first (19 [1951], 28-33) 
on “Joseph and Alexander Harbin, Two Barbados Merchants”; the 
second (20 [1953], 81-85) on the “Descendants of Joseph Harbin of 
Barbados.” His second son Joseph was likewise a Friend. Deborah, 
the older daughter of this Joseph, married in 1710 Isaac, son of Robert 
and Catherine Thorpe, likewise Friends of Barbados. 


In connection with the 250th anniversary, “A Concise Early History 
of Fair Hill Friends Meeting,” by Walter Brenner has been issued as an 
attractive illustrated eight-page booklet (Philadelphia, 1953). Either the 
pictures or the captions on the second and fifth pages should be ex- 
changed. 


“The English Origins of William and Sarah Biddle of Mount 
Hope, Burlington County, New Jersey. A Correction” is the title of an 
article in the Pennsylvania Genealogical Magazine, 19 (1952), 73-90. 
It was compiled largely from material collected by Lydia Lewis Rick- 
man. It shows that the emigrant and ancestor of the noteworthy Quaker 
family was not of the family Biddulp of Staffordshire as often supposed 
but the son of Edward Biddle of Birlingham, Worcestershire. 
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The Richard L. Cary Lecture at German Yearly Meeting in 1952 
was given by Cornelius Krusé. It has now been published (Bad Pyr- 
mont, Germany, Leonhard Friedrich, 24 pages) and is entitled Rufus 
M. Jones und sein Werk. As one would expect of a fellow philosopher 
it deals adequately with the academic side of the subject but not without 
due attention to other aspects. 

” & * 

In the Johnson County Herald, Overland Park, Kansas, the Shawnee 
Quaker Mission to the Indians is described by Elizabeth Barnes in her 
column, “Historic Johnson County,” for June 26, 1952. 

o * 

In the Pennsylvania Archaeologist Bulletin, 21 (1951), 21-27, 
John Witthoft tells how “The Pemberton Family Cemetery” was exca- 
vated and the remains transferred in 1950. James Harrison who became 
William Penn’s steward at Pennsbury and his son-in-law Phineas Pem- 
berton, founder of the famed colonial Quaker family, settled in Bucks 
County in 1682. This cemetery on their property was used until 1702. 
When the United States Steel Corporation bought up this area it agreed 
to transfer remains of burials. Those in the Pemberton cemetery were 
exhumed with all the care of archaeological and anthropological research 
and removed to the present Pennsbury. The remains were what one 
would expect from the burial records with the addition of those of a 
male adult Indian who had evidently been shot by several attackers and 
buried (surreptitiously?) in the Quaker burial ground at a later date 
than the other burials. 

* * a 

Volume 4 of the Bucks County Traveiler of Pennsylvania (1952-3) 
includes several articles of Quaker interest by different authors, mostly 
illustrated: Audubon Davis, “Bolton Farm” (No. 3, October, pp. 4-7, 
60-63) and “Phineas Pemberton—Builder of Bolton” (No. 6, February, 
pp. 20-32); Florence Anderson, “The Solebury Meeting of Friends” 
(ibid., pp. 5-9); “Richland Friends Meeting in Quakertown” (No. 7, 
March, pp. 29-32), and Margaret Hundertmark, “Fallsington—Mother 
of Bucks County Meeting Houses” (No. 8, April, pp. 22-32). 

e o * 


In a publication of the Institute for Religious and Social Studies 
edited by Louis Finkelstein and entitled Thirteen Americans: Their 
Spiritual Autobiographies (New York: Harper, 1953) the first chapter 


is by Clarence E. Pickett. 
« a e 


“Early Banking in Woodbridge” (Suffolk, England) by A. G. E. 
Jones, in Notes and Queries, 198 (1953), 113-117, a well-documented 
local history, deals especially with Alexanders’ Bank of which the 
Quakers Samuel Alexander (1774-1838) and his descendants were 
active directors and of which the poet Bernard Barton (1784-1846) was 
long a clerk. 
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With a good deal of surprise one comes upon a brief, characteristic 
and accurate description of those impromptu meetings for worship 
held by conservative Friends when they visited in private homes, in the 
Spectator (London), No. 6496 (December 26, 1952), p. 868. The article 
entitled with correctness “An Opportunity” is by Dorothea Rustom. Its 
Quakers are apparently “Fritchley” Friends as she knew them long ago. 


Eufrosina Dvoichenko-Markov has published another instalment 
of her studies on Quakerism and Russia in an article on “William Penn 
and Peter the Great” in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 97 (1953), 12-25. It adds a few items from Russian sources 
to the several Quaker accounts. It quotes at length the relevant passages 
in Thomas Story’s Journal and in George Whitehead’s Christian 


Progress. 
* e * 


For Quakeriana in unexpected places the following publication 
takes the prize: “Quakerism and the Armenian Language in the middle 
of the Seventeenth Century,” by Rev. Charles A. Vertanes in Armenian 
Program, twenty-ninth Annual Women’s International Exposition, No- 
vember 1-8, 1952, New York City, pages 14-20. It takes its text from 
the author’s noticing the four Armenian pages (reproduced here from 
photographs) in the copy of the Battle Door by Fox, Stubbs, and Furly 
in the rare book collection of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
This copy once belonged to Moses Brown. After expounding the text 
and typographical errors of this specimen of printed Armenian grammar, 
the author reviews a series of Quaker-like sects beginning with the 
Paulicians in Armenia in the seventh century or earlier, continuing 
with Thondraki of Armenia, the Bogomils, Albigenses, Cathari, Wal- 
denses, and Lollards. The Quakers are then described, especially their 
alleged preference for Anglo-Saxon over Latin words and their avoid- 
ance of plural forms of verb and pronoun in addressing an individual. 

a . * 


Hannah R. Haines, later the wife of John B. Garrett, kept an inti- 
mate diary, the first and third volumes of which have come to light. 
From the first is selected an account of her records at the time of the 
advance of General Lee to Pennsylvania and the drafting of many of 
the seventeen-year-old Quakeress’s friends. This is published with an 
introduction by Stanley R. Yarnall in the Germantowne Crier, Vol. 5, 
No. 1 (March 1953), 12-15, 26-27. The title used is “From a German- 
town Diary—1863.” 

e a * 

A lively and intimate account of “The Howard Pyle School of Art” 
by Dudley Lunt was published in Delaware History, 5 (1952-53), 151- 
177. It is based on letters with sketches sent home from the Quaker 
artist’s school by N. C. Wyeth, who came from Massachusetts in 1902. 
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Historic Philadelphia is the title of Vol. 43, Part I, of the Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society (1953). Among some 
twenty-five papers dealing with the people and buildings of the city is 
one by Edwin B. Bronner on “Quaker Landmarks in Early Philadel- 
phia” (pp. 210-216, illustrated )—chiefly the eighteenth-century meeting- 
houses. 

* a eo 

Hazel Catherine Wolf's On Freedom’s Altar (Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1952) deals with the martyr complex in the abolition 
movement in the United States, 1830-1860. Its emphasis is somewhat 
extreme. Lovejoy, “the first martyr,” and John Brown may be called 
martyrs but not many others. Few had much of the martyr complex. 
They were too much concerned in the welfare of others to have personal 
sadism or self-pity. Of Friends in the movement only Prudence Cran- 
dall gets a special section (50-54) but in the preliminary chapter, 
“Prelude to Crusade,” Lay, Woolman, Osborn, and Lundy are dealt 
with as “the first martyrs to the cause of freedom for the American 
Negro.” 





Articles in Quaker Periodicals 


By Lyman W. RiLey 
University of Pennsylvania Library 


The American Friend 
Arthur O. Roberts points out that the concept of holiness, or per- 
fection, was a central one in the thought of early Quakerism: “George 
Fox and Holiness.”—Feb. 26, 1953, pp. 68-69, 72. 


The Friend (London) 

Frederick Froom offers some comments on “Elizabeth Fry in the 
City.” She lived the first nine years of her married life in the heart of 
London, close to an area of poverty and to the Poultry Compter, an 
ancient prison.—Oct. 3, 1952, pp. 879-880. 

“The Captain of Shelter Island” was Nathaniel Sylvester, owner 
of this piece of land near Long Island which served from early times as 
a place of refuge for Friends. Henry J. Cadbury presents the evidence 
which leads him to think that Nathaniel Sylvester was a Friend.—March 
20, 1953, pp. 257-258. 

“The Oldest Yearly Meeting” is New England Yearly Meeting, first 
held in Rhode Island in June, 1661. Henry J. Cadbury quotes an entry 
from the manuscript account book of John Bowne, a Friend of Flushing, 
Long Island, which records that John and Hannah, his wife, attended 
this first session.—April 24, 1953, pp. 373-374. 

Henry J. Cadbury recites some of the influences upon Ralph Waldo 
Emerson of Quakers whom he knew and Quaker writings that he studied. 
He concludes that Emerson was confirmed in his own insights by these 
Quaker contacts rather than given any new ideas.—May 22, 1953, pp. 
479-480. 

The Friend (Philadelphia) 

“A Happy Romance in Letters from Hannah Whitall Smith” (to 
Mrs. Carrie Lawrence) chronicles the difficult courtship but eventual 
happy marriage of Anne Matlack, of a Philadelphia Quaker family, and 
William Trost Richards, the artist; the editor is Allen W. Trelease.— 
May 28, 1953, pp. 379-381. 

Friends Intelligencer 


Letter from the Past No. 133, “Bread Upon the Waters,” says that 
the name Quaker still survives in Germany from the days of child feed- 
ing thirty years ago. Now and Then also speculates on the question 
“Did the child feeding promote the ideal it stood for?” and decides 
that the answer really does not matter.—Jan. 10, 1953, pp. 20-21. 

Maurice A. Mook gives examples of “The Humor of George Fox” 
as found in his Journal; they are “situational” rather than “phraseologi- 
cal,” and reveal a rather sly and dry humor.—Jan. 24, 1953, pp. 44-46. 

As in our own time, other days of fear and tension brought about 
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demands for loyalty oaths; “Eras of Oaths,” Letter from the Past No. 
134, describes two such eras, the Civil War and the American Revolution, 
during both of which Friends were involved in difficulties.—Feb. 28, 
1953, p. 112. 

Letter from the Past No. 135 is on “Pleas for Clemency” and is 
occasioned by study of a petition for a Quaker by non-Quakers. Eighty- 
seven men signed a document in 1656 asking that part of James Nayler’s 
punishment be remitted. At least three later became Quakers them- 
selves.—March 28, 1953, pp. 168-169. 

Now and Then writes of “Some Graves Revisited” in Letter from 
the Past No. 136; he finds that changes have been made at the sites of 
the graves of George Fox and Gulielma Penn.—May 9, 1953, pp. 
253-254. 

Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society 

John Sturge Stephens contributes an appendix to “The Catholic 
Boys at Ackworth” (43 [1951], 57-71), giving some letters of Michael 
Henry Dziewicki and others of the family. Marek Waysblum adds a 
note confirming some of the conjectures in this and the earlier article— 
4A (1952), 70-78. 

A note by Henry J. Cadbury on “Early Marriage Certificates” gives 
one of 1667 in full and mentions others of an even earlier date.—44 
(1952), 79-81. 

“Two Italian Reporters on Quakerism” were Lorenzo Magalotti 
who travelled in England in 1669 and wrote as part of his story of the 
journey a superficial account of the Quakers, later published in English; 
and Luigi Angiolini who visited England in 1787 and three years later 
published among other Lettere sopra 'Inghilterra, la Scozia e ('Olanda, 
one on the Quakers. His letter shows much knowledge of Friends but 
considerable misunderstanding and even more antipathy. G.S. Darlow 
translates his account in full.—44 (1952), 82-86. 
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SLAVERY AND “THE WOMAN QUESTION” 


Lucretia Mott’s Diary of Her Visit to Great Britain to 
Attend the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention of 1840 


Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Freperick B. ToLies 


A Joint Publication of the Friends’ Historical 
Society and Friends Historical Association. 


Paper $1.00 


Other Publications of Friends Historical Association 


THE SHORT JOURNAL AND ITINERARY JOURNALS 
OF GEORGE FOX 


Edited by Norman Penney 


Cloth $1.00 


INVENTORY OF CHURCH ARCHIVES: SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Prepared by The Pennsylvania Historical Survey 


Cloth $2.00 


BENJAMIN WEST’S PAINTING OF PENN’S TREATY 
WITH THE INDIANS 


By Ellen Starr Brinton 


Paper $1.00 
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